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INTRODUCTION 


Bob Foy 


On his death, Bonar Thompson merited obituary notices in the Belfast Telegraph, 
Northern Whig and Observer together with a short note in The Times. Now virtually 
unknown in his native land, this publication aims to cast а little light on this 
remarkable character. 

Born in 1888 at Carrearney, about three miles from Antrim, Thompson left 
home at the age of 14 to seck fame and fortune in England. The quest for fortune 
was to be utterly unsuccessful, for he laboured, if one can use the word, under the 
self-imposed handicap of steadfastly refusing to work for anyone. Rather, he 
earned a precarious living as a public speaker. His platiorm, ard sometimes his 
bed, was in the open air, most often at Speakers’ Corner in Hyde Park, London. 
Here he found some of the fame he yearned for, аъ, through his caustic wit and. 
booming voice, heentertained the crowds which locked tohis pitch. Thereputation 
he acquired wassuch that he wasknownas "The Prime Minister of Hyde Park” and 
was considered to be the best free show in London. 

Now, whilst this life story may be interesting in its own way, it need not 
necessarily merit more than the cursory attention of those who seek out the history. 
of the Antrim area, However, Bonar Thompson made a number of financially 
unrewarding excursions into print, mos! extensively in en autobiography entitled 
Hyde Park Orator. On first reading, the Hyde Park Orator provides a detailed 
description of Bonar Thompson's childhood in the hills which overlook Antrim. 
Such accounts are few enough that any local history group cannot easily afford to 
ignore them. 

Vive Dan ianua iy rents ИС. 
his review of hisboyhood was nota fondly-rememberedone. Rather he penetrated 
the darker corners of that late Victorian society inthe Antrim Hills, giving an airing 
to subjects not normally found in local histories: ilegitimacy, family feuds, 
bankruptcy, religious excesses and insanity. Apparently these were the events of 
his upbringing which Bonar Thompson wished to convey to his largely English 
audience. Not only are these topics covered in the book, but they come complete 
with names - names which can still be found in the area. The autobiography could 
be descibed as а wartsand-all production with the proviso that, after the warts 
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tave been disposed of, rot a lot remains. 
Ttisessy toarguethatsuchanaccountshould be eftin the almost total obscurity 


in whichitcurrenty sits In going ahead with this partial reprint of the Hye Park 
Orator, an ony oer the following apclogia. 

“The book is aleady on record and ignoring itnow would not guarantee thatit 
‘ill not resurface later. Farthermore, although itis claimed asan autobiography, 
isis no guarantee of its veracity. When it appeared in 1934, it caused something 
Éa stir in the Antrim ares and provoked a fair deal of speculation. There area few 
‘vho rememberitspublctionand their parents contemporary recollections ofthe 
events described in the book, To ignore their testimony now before it disappears 
Completely would be to allow Bonar Thompson's version to remain untested and 
unchallenged. 

Finally, and it has to be admitted that this was the original idea behind this 
publication before the Hyde Park Oritor had been read, its partial reprinting is a 
Suitable means ofmarking a planned lecture on the subject of Bonar Thompson to 
Antrim and District Histerical Society by Mr Michael Foot MP. 

A few'inesarein orderastothestructure of this publication, which begins with 
the reproduction ofthe iritial two chapters of the Hyde Park Orator which deal 
excusive with the Antram area. The second ofthese chapters has been slightly 
abridged. As inclusion of the deleted passage is likely to cause only offence, 
“publish and bo damned” seemsin thisinstance to have little merit, These chapters 
are followed by the final pages of the Hyde Park Orator in which Bonar Thompson 
reflects on his life and in particular his boyhood. 

The remaining chapters set out what isknown about Bonar Thompson, both in 
Antrim and in England. The first contribution is by myself and is derived largely 
from docunentaryevidenceonbishomedistrictand from oral history contributions 
This is flowed by а furher assessment of the veracity of Bonar Thompson's 
version afevens. lt has been written by Mr Andrew Warwick Allen, who is well 
qualified о write such an account Not only is hea native of Thompson's area, but 
his mother, Mrs Eliza Allen represents the strongest surviving link with Bonar 
Thompsor's time as she was born a few hundred yards from Thompson's home 
and only twelve years after his birth. The penultimate chapter js a brief and, in all 
Probability, incomplete history of Bonar Thompson's life in England. The final 
chapter contains extracts from a review which Bonar Thompson produced, The 
Black Hot. 


1. ‘Quick; thy tablets, Memory!’ 


Bonar Thompson 


The date of my birth was the 16th of December, 1888. The event was not eagerly 
anticipated, nor was my first appearance tailed with shouts of joy. My parents 
were c low degree, the poorest of the Ulster peasantry; my father disowned and 
my mother was unable to support me, Had not an elderly relative, an aunt, 
undertaken to preserve me, Imight easily have been laid aside and forgotten. Му 
mother, however, struck a bargain with Aunt Eliza Thompson, who took me over 
and agreed tostore me until called for. 

At the time of my birth my aunt was about fifty years of age. She had worked, 
since she was a girl as housekeeper to her brother, the schoolmaster, until his 
retirement a few years before I came on the scene. Her services being no longer 
required asa housekeeper, she tookasmall, damp, two-roomed cotiage,alitle way 
from her brother's house. 

My mother, after depositing me in my Aunt Eliza's keeping, disappeared to 
England, unable to bear the disgrace of having given me birth. 

My aunt existed upon the profits derived from the sale of eggs laid by a few 
faithful hens which she kept ina tiny garden at the back of the cottage. A goat was 
also maintained for the sake of the milk it sometimes gave. This animal was kept 
tethered to a stake in the middle of the garden during the daytime, where it fed 
‘upon roots, scrubs, old boots, nails, and other odds and ends. When I grew old 
enough, 1 would often tantalize the creature by getting hold of its beard and 
allowing it to rush after me until it reached the end of its tether. The goat’ failure 
to learn by experience that it would be nearly thrown off its fet by the terrific jerk 
маза constant puzzleto me. My aunt could give noexplanation, except that it was, 
she said, the nature ofthe beast. She rated me for badgering the oldthing, and after 

a time! became ashamed and sorry. 

Of my experiences until about the age ofsix I can remember very lil and that 
‘of no special interest о anyone, (Students cf child-psychology, please accept this 
the only intimation.) 

Attheage of seven! was sent to the National School. Thenameoftheschool was 
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ahi National Schoo buildingin 1991. 


Ladyhill. stood by itself, a small, whitewashed building with accommodation for 
sixty scholars, litle way beck from the narrow road which led to Antrim, two 
miles farther on. My aunt's cottage was three miles away, in the direction of 
Ballymena, so that had a six mile walk to and from the school, The master Wasa 
young man named Duncan, who wore а different вый of clothes every weeks ог 
perhaps he had halfa dozen or so, which made me think of him as a man from 
another sphere. The scholars were boys and girls from the farms, most of whom 
came from long distances, Ladyhill being the only school for miles and miles: Th* 
master taught us the three “R's”, and used his cane with considerable frequency: 
The pupils were a dull lot who displayed no interest in education. І felt myself 
immensely superior, as was quick to karn; but certain subjects were obnoxious fo 
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me. I had no head for arithmetic and did not shine at geography. had a gift for 
reading aloud, answering questions on history, and explaining the meanings of 
words, 

could notbear tobe spoken to roughly, and I refused tosuffer the indignity of 
being aned. Onmanyoccasions| defied the master, amid scenesofgreatexcitement 
‘out of which I derived intense emotional satisfaction. It seems that Iwas bom with 
astrongsenseof the dramatic. These school episodes gave mescopeiortheexercise 
of this inborn craving for drama. The other children were delighted with the 
performances, in which I played an heroic part, dofying the tyrant to his face. 

For long periods during the summer I was away from school, working in the. 
fields. My aunt loaned me out to the neighbouring farmers. She was glad of the 
sixpence a day I could earn as a day-labourer, a valuable addition to her meagre 
income from the chickens and goat. Work on the forms wes hard, back-breaking, 
labour. Ву thetime I was ten was employed on such tasksas gathering potatoes, 
topping turnips, hoeing, dunging the Буте, milking lifting flax, driving cattle, 
digging turf, learning о thresh corn end drivea plough. Werose early and had our 
mealsin the fields. The work vas not unpleasant butthere was too much ofit There. 
was very little time for rest orrecreation; but learned a great deal that wasuseful: 
how to milk a cow, sow corn, plant potatoes, plough a straight furrow, smoke a 
pipe, swear, ard drink whisky. By the time Iwas fourteen, had learned all the best. 
oaths, knew all the best girls, and had made contact with some of he best brands 
of whisky in the County Antrim. 


‘The Ulster Sabbath was a holy terror. There was chapel in the morning, Sunday 
school in the afternoon, chapel again in the evening and prayers offered up by lay 
preachers along the roadside in between. At home with my aunt, there were 
prayers, Bible-readings and psalm-singing. From morn till bedtime there was no 
surcease from the heavy monotony of droning religiosity. As the dreary hours 
crawled miserably along, there was nothing to fill the mind but thoughls of the 
tomb, the destination of the damned, the fiery pit, the undying worm. 

Although 1 was made to believe in God, in a miserable unessy fashion, the 
observance of the irksome rites of Presbyterianism evoked no genuine spiritual 
response on my part. What my aunt told me about Calvin's grim God маз not 
calculated to inspire confidence. In spite of the persistent efforts of my elders to 
interest me inthis God of wrath and fire, who, although mighty tosave, was even 
more swift to strike, I could not take kindly to Him. Sometimes | broke out into 
fearfulblasphemies, which sent my auntintoa stateof terror lest I should be struck 
dead by an outraged Deity. I would becomehysterical with rage;and awful curses 
would escape my childish lips I always fel silly after these outbursts, but never 
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repentant My aunt did nt punish me. She would leave that, she said to God. 

T heseesplodonsofpent up emotion were theinevitable reactions of a sensitive 
temperamenttotherepresiveinfsenceofa Puritan environment, whichmanifested 
{hal in the maintenance of an abnormal solemnity, an acute consciousness of 
persona calestveenvothnesalabouringand straining after an abnormal 
hotness, and a deadly gloom ove all. 

“‘Thelunatic asylum near Antrim did a roaring trade in the victims ofCalvinand 
Knox. Yet, in spite of everything, cheerfulness would keep breaking through 
especlly among the younger ones 


Aunt Hiza wasa woman of devastating piety. A Presbyterian by, and from, birth 
She was sustained her whole lif long by an unquestioning faith in the goodnes* 
and mercy of Jehovah. She had had little education and had no interest in 
знаде! matters. Of what things were like outside the small area in which she 
had alvaystived she new nothing and evincedno curiosity. Her ignorance ofthis 
soared у бод елеч Every spare memet 
was given over to the study of celestial geography, to climate, and 
generi flora nd fauna. some рева В 

“There wilbeno winter there," she often told me speaking of heaven. “No cold. 
потай willbe perpetual summer there. And there will be no steep hills to imb 
andnovasps ora orspiders or beetles; nostinging nettles, no toadstools. There 
srillbenochilblainsor lumbago noillnessatalland no death. We shall haveetertal 
life. That is the place which Christ has prepared for us, if we love Him and servë 
Him and worship and obey Him. But for the wicked, who turn away from His 
Wwhoareproudandstiftneckedand puffed up with their own conceit, there willbe 
hanged hs and vr sart of ache and pain, There will be boils and blisters 
эпа айрат madnessand sorrow andweeping and walingand grasité 

Her descriptions of hell were even more detailed and authoritative than her 
dcc ce 
interpreted everythingin itin the mostliteral way. Apart from the Bible, she read 
no other books, exceptthe Pilgrim's Progress and Grace Abounding, and occasionally 
Asta copy euer or GI Hrs, The reading of novels or newspapers shë 
looked uponassinfulandimmoral. She would no allow the Christian Herald or thë 


Sunday Compenion into the house, because. " 
Even though the serials ín both ise those journals contained serial storit 


Hocking de е he ea рарез Were often writen by the Rev. Silas K 
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enter my house.” sdsternly, "Such devil's work will neve 
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Her mind dwelt upon the sombre side of religion a great deal. She could not 
disguise her satisfaction at the thought that the majority of God's creatures were 
predestined to everlasting perdition. She lived ever in the great Taskcmasier's eye, 
butshead no fear or doubt of her own salvation. “Formeand my house.” she often 
said, “we will serve the Lord. Lam glad that], at any rate, have made my callingand 
election sure.” 

My aunt never married — she was too holy. “Lam a bride of Christ,” she once 
said, when I asked her why she had not taken a husband. “Then it is wrong to 
marry?” I enquired. "No, it is not wrong forthe great majority. Paul tells us it is 
better to marry than to burn; but the chosen ones of Christ have no need to 
contaminate themselves by indulging in fleshly lusts. They are told to keep 
themselves pure and undefiled” I was troubled about this and wondered what 
Paul meant by saying that it was better to marry than to burn, “What does it mean, 
‘to bur 27 1 asked my aunt, but she put me off with an ambiguous answer. I 
concluded that those who did not marry would burn; but where ? and how ? The 
whole thing was а mystery. 

‘This pious woman taught me the Shorter Catechism, sent me to chapel and 
Sunday school, read the Bible to me on ail possible occasions, and never failed to 
remind me that was heading straight for hel 

To me she appeared stiff, staid, small-minded, and fussy. She seemed to be an 
imaginary invalid, in constant fear of illness, dosing herself, at all hours of the day 
and night, with pills, herbal mixtures, and genuine and quack remedies for a 
variety of non-existent maladies which she believed would, unless nipped in the 
bud, shoot her into the spirt-Iand prematurely, no reckoning made. No elephant 
ever possessed atoughec constitution. A cough and a com were tieonly deviations 
from bodily fitness she was ever called upon to endure 

Mysaunt wasnot endowed with physical beauty. Herfeatureswereofthe Carrie 
Nation type, common in New England to this day. In figure shewas short, round, 
and dumpy, with large feet which were encased in elastic sided boots, Two black 
dresses, a cape, and three bonnets, two white and one black with little trembling 
things slanding up on top, two flannel petticoats and г nightcap, constituted the 
bulk of her wardrobe for the forty yearsduring which Isaw her. [vas told that she 

ad the same articles of attire when she wasa girl of twenty. For trinkets gewgaws, 
ornaments, and the pomps and vanities of this wicked world she cared nothing 
The black bonnet and cape were reserved for special occasions = chapel, a 
funeral a visit toa neighbour, ora trip to Antrim or Ballymena. The white bonnets 
were for daily wear; the nightcap was worn during sleep. 
My aunt sanga great deal. Her voice was out of tune and harsh, but she recked 
naught of that, She would stamp about indoors and out, her voice echoing to the 
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severberate hills singing psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs. "God allows us to 
sing orth His praise,” sheobservedonce. "Datsurelynotin a voice like that?" Lead 
to myself. For music other than that of a religious and devotional kind she had no 
time at all, and spoke in hard terms of those who misused the gift of song by 
employing it for secular purposes. The music produced by my aunt, though not 
heavenly, was certainly unearthly. 


“The dampness ofthe cottage had mo ill effects on my aunt's health, but it played 
avec wih mine, Every wintor Iwas laid low with bronchitisand sutfored acutely, 

ravingmy breath in painand coughing and wheezing continually. My aunt did 
‘what she could for me. Her main idea was mustard plaster, which she applied lo 
iy chest with unalteringssiduity. As soon as Ishowed the first sign of anattack 
coming on, she would order me to bed and commence preparations for the 
campaign. Sometimes it was a linseed poultice, but she had a special passion, not 
shared by me, forthe mustard plaster. Just аз I was settled comfortably in bed and 
beginningtofeelthat theatack would pass of if could remain warm until thenext 
day, myaunt would throw the blanket off my chest, open my shirt, wait just long. 
‘enough forme tocatch pneumonia, and ther dash a scorching plaster on my chest 
‘wth gest energy and abandon. 

Taking advantage of my helpless position, she would scold me vehemently for 
nottaking propercare of my health, "You have only yourself to blamo,” she would 
say. “Going out inal weathers and skulkingthe country at all hoursof the dayand 
night" This was favourite phrase of hers. "You have been skulking the country 
again, Nowonderyou'reill” My bronchitis was directly dueto living and sleeping. 
in a damp room, but my aunt had no idea of this at al, Nor had I, until later. 

Her own constitution was proof against the dampness of the house, but, 
althougher health was good, she was never known to admit it, “Only middling 
was her answer to all enquiries, “I've been ailing a great deal lately, you know.” 

She had a sister in America with whom she corresponded on the health 
question. The sister was a Christian Scientist, а fanatical believer in the efficacy of 
Faith Hedling;a doctrine which my aunt toyed with, but could nat accept atfirstin 
sentiret though sheoftenad vised meto put my faith in God if wished tobe free 
fom chest complains. Godmightnot cureme atonce, she admitted, but He would, 

if my faith were strong enough, cure me in His own good time. Though I prayed 
a great deal when the attacks came on, there was no immediate result. I probably 
prayed intoo half-hearted a manner, and while my words few up, my thoughts, 
like Hamiet's unde's, remained below. I continued to endure great pain. There 
‘were times when thought] was going to suffocate I must have beena patheticand 
rather ridiculous object, coughing. wheezing, expectorating, and fighting for 
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‘Letters fromthe sister in America contained lengthy accounts of the progress of 
her ill health. She suffered from a bad leg. Doctors, physicians, and surgeons 
having failed toeffect a cure, the sister, as а last resort, had taken it — theleg — to 
the Lord in prayer. Aftera violent bout of intensive praying on her part, theaffected 
limb appeared to show signs of improvement. She subsequently joined the Faith 
Healers and became convinced that every disease could be cured by faith alone, 
‘The doctors were dismissed and their physic thrown to the dogs. Later on, er leg 
still uncured, she linked up with Pastor Russell's crowd the International Bible 
Students’ Association. "Millions now living,” declared Pastor Russell, "will never 
die.” Sister Matilda believed herself to be one of those chosen to remain on earth 
until “caught up” into Paradiseby a celestial attendant. She settled down,attheage 
of sixty to the prospect of living for a couple of hundred years maybe longer. 
Though her leg got worse, she remained firm in the faith. A year later she died. 

From that moment my aunt turned her mind to the study of Pastor Russell's 
magnum opus: The Divine Plan of the Ages. She continued to pore over the sacred 
volumes until the day of her death. Hersister’s death, which would seem to throw 
doubton the validity of her beliefs, had a contrary effect upon myaunt. Perhapsshe 
blamed the sister or not having sufficient faith. At any rate, Aunt Eliza convinced, 
herself that she would succeed where others, her sister included, had failed. As the. 
years went by cho never seemed to grow any older. Although she always looked 
‘an elderly person, she did not become frail or feeble. While others, young and old, 
were cut down by the scythe of Time, my aunt lived onand on and on. Her death 
took place in 1981. It came as a shock to her relatives and friends: they had ceased 
toexpectit, and considered thatshe hadlet them down. She wasninety-three years 
old at the time of her passing, 


My schooldays were, on the whole, unprofitable. During the winter months, when. 
I was supposed to be busy at my lessons, I "mitched”, s we say in Ulster, that is, 
Т absenied myself without leave. The days stolen from school were spent in 
roaming about the country, climbing hills and investigating birds’ nests, catching, 
trout with my hands inthe burns, watching birds in flight, or bees and butterflies 
as they moved about among the wild flowers. Iwas once chased by a bull as was 
crossing Carnearney mountain, Instead of jumping a hedgeandbeing caught from. 
behind on the horns of he infuriated animal, I dropped into ditch. Although the 
ditch was only about three feet deep, the bull could notget to me; I waited until he 
had gone offand then crept out covered with wet clay and filth. Anothertimel was 
chased by a mad horse. I was used to horses and had never known an unfriendly 
one. When the animal sprang at me, I taken by surprise. He didnot pursue me far, 
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but 1 was thoroughly frightened. tseemed uncanny. Т have never seen a horse of 
that kind since, and I have no desi to do so, 

Mr. Duncan, the schoolmaster, regarded me as a clever but lazy and 
‘unmanageable boy Had applied myself, he said tomy aunt, I should have been 
his most brilliant pupil. But T would not apply myself 

Now and again I burst out in a queer way. Once, I was walking home from 
Sunday schoolora besutaftemoon, felt myself seized by some uncontrollable 
Surge cfemotion Throwing my capover a ledge and ruffling my hair, 1 removed 
any jacket, castit upon the dost roadway nta part which had been recently fouled 
by horse dung. ad jumpinguponit Tbroke intoa torrent of foul and blasphemous 
language My companions ran away in horror. 

Thad dreams о becoming a great figure in the world when I grew up. T wanted 
to become a great preacher ar a great soldier. It was always someone great that | 
wanted to be; neser anyone mediocre or subordinate. 

Attheageofninelfellmadlyin love. She was golden-haired schoolmate called 
Peggy Adair. [creamed about her and thought about her all day long, I could not 
ator sep. dare not speak to her; she seemed too beautiful and good to have 
time orsioutikeme- sometimes hung around the ane near the house where she 
lveda mile and ahal! rom my auris cotage hoping to catch a glimpse of her.1 
picked atunch of wild lowers onceand offered them to heras she was leaving the 
shed. he accepted them with friendly smile and thanked me. Twas ready to 
die wit happiness I often hoped she would ask me to walk home with her from 
sched, bt she did not doso. Thad nothing to say to her when we met, so that we 
always parted without any progress being made, One day she was placed next to 
‘meinthedas and had theundreamed-of rivilegeof letting her copy theanswer 
toasumfrom myslate.(Bysome miracle Thad worked out the correct answer) An 

exquistethrillanthoughmeassheleaned her faceclose to mine, her golden curls 
touching my face. We walled home together that afternoon; but I could net speak 
—I wasthe victim of a dumb passion. 

Т mooned about after her for several weeks, worshipping mostly from a 
distance. Her people werefairly prosperous farmers. [was nobody — worse than 
that, T was one whose parents had neglected to bind themselves in holy wedlock 
People pitied me! bore the stigma of illegitimacy. My father passed me every day 

as walked past him through the fields, without acknowledging me as hisson. Не 
repudiated me, tough everyone krew he was my father. My aunt brought me up 
to ook upon himas an unprincipled scoundrel. I had no cause to honour him. 

Му love was hopeless. continued to adore little Goldilocks in a mute, dreamy 
fashion fora longtime, but I could not speek, What would have happened had | 
been able to tell my love, and had itbeen reciprocated, I cannot imagine; though! 
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believe it would have been a lovely romance. had no knowledge ofthe physical 
side of sex. What I had heard from lewd companions had filled me with incredulity 
and disgust. I could not believe that human beings came into the world inthe way 
Thad heard sobrutally described. It was toohorrible, and inmy love orlitte Peggy 
such thoughts had no place at all. 

Whether Miss Adair, who wasa year younger than I was, had any inkling ofthe 
physiology of sex or not, I cannot say, though in the light of what I have learned 
since, especially froma reading of some of our modern novelists, would not betoo 
certain On my part, howover, the passion was as chaste as ice, as pure as snow. 
‘There were no psycho-analysts in those days to probe and pry into the far recesses 
of our inner consciousness. For that, at least, one should be thankful, for it is a 
terrible thing for any man or woman to fall into the hands of the living Freud. 

My infatuation, which had been so wonderful and beautiful while it lasted, 
gradually faded away. In less than a year could look upon the lady without а 
tremor. Thus ended my first, but not last, love affair. 


In the evenings at milking-time I often sat among the farm-hands and listened to 
stories of the banshee, of fairies, ghosts, apparitions, and wraiths. Sometimes I 
would get round the turf fire at my Uncle Bonar's house and listen to him telling 
stories of great deeds done in the olden time, ong, long ago. From him learned a 
{reat deal of ch history. John Bonar Thompson, or “The Master" ashewascalled, 
wasa great historian, a greattheologian, and а great politician. Hewasalso a greet 
scholar, moralist, teacher, and lawgiver. What he did not know was hardly worth 
consideration. 

For many years he had taught school at Ladyhill.I did not commence school 
‘until ater his retirement, He had no time for the new teacher, for Duncan, whom 
hestigmatized as an effeminate nincompoop. "Hehas fine clothes on his back, but 
Tags in his head,” Uncle Bonar once said to me. “He is a weak, overdressed, 
conceited fop.God help the children who are sentto him for instruction, they will 
grow up as stupid as their teacher.” When I once mentioned to my uncle that his 
Successor at Ladyhill was in the habit of eating sandwiches at his desk during the 
Play-hour, his contempt was supreme. “Just what I would expect from the 
pampered mollycoddle,” hesaid with disgust, “I would have diedofhungerbefore 
doing sucha thing. A glass of water wasall Һа between breakfast and late dinner. 
The man who needs sandwiches during school-hours is a miserable weakling.” 

Unde Bonar was the oracle of the countryside. Не was looked upon as an 
authority on law, philosophy, history, ethics, foreign affairs, and the correct 
interpretation of obscure points in theology and moral philosophy. 

Relatives and neighbours would gather in his kitchen at times, to hear him 
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reading a lending article from the Belfast Weekly Telegraph, or The Witness, amid à 
respectful hush, or holding forth on the progress of the South African War, which 
was then raging, Sometimes, by special request, he would recite “King Robert of 
Sicily’, or “Lord Ullin's Daaghter’ in a strong, solemn, parsonic voice. 

Ttwassaid thatin his youth he had been engaged toa girl who eventually threw 
tim over in favour of a richer man. She had the bad taste to invite the young 
schoolmaster to the wedding, He turned up rather drunk, ate heartily, swore 
ооу while eating, and insulted the guests; drank the bride's health, poured 
whisky over the bridegroom, smashed his jaw; tore off the bride's dress, and, after 
Татра womenasfaithlesswantors rushed madlyinto the road and was found 
later aslep ina ditt. From that day hesworehe would never marry. Healsoswore 
he would sign the pledge but beter counsel prevailed. 

"This remarkable character was a tall, stout man, with а white beard and а 
pompous manner. He wore a black swallowtailed coat, dark grey trousers, and 
rey top hat. Although he subscribed to the current religious beliefs, he was never 
seenat capel. Hisopinion ofthe minister wasa poor one. "A weak, daft creature,” 
he said oi him, "As ignorant of theclogy as a goat. He ought never to have been 
ardained. He preaches like a dummy.” And mo one ever contradicted “The 
Master”. He was feared for his eradition and his sharp tongue, 

His later years were darkened by the shadow ofa great scandal. For a long time 
he had been involved in a law case arising out of a suit brought against him by his 
sister-in-aw, Rachel Thompson. She lived ina small tumble-down cottage on my 
ande'sfam, whereshehad brought up her three children in very poor circumstances 
and in fae of great difficulties. Everyone believed that her husband, who was 
supposed to be living in Australia, Бай deserted her twenty years ago. One day a 
man from Australis turned up at Rachel's cottage toask how she was getting on 
Нева krownherhusbandin Australia and had worked with him on a sheep farm. 

“Your Jate husband used to talk a lot about you,” he told Rachel. “My late 

‘вызвала? exclaimed Rachel in surprise. "When did he die?" Thestranger informed 
Jer that her husband had teen dead for some years. He had prospered with the 
sheep farm, and, having taken up with a woman, who lived with him as his 
mistress, had tried to forgetall about his wifeand children at home. Just before his 
death, however, hehad been stricken with a twinge of remorse and had written to 
Uncle Bonar, begging him to look after the wife and family and enclosing a cheque 
fora largesum of money, something over a thousand pounds. “The Master" had 

‘written saying that hehad made themoney over to Rachel and would see that she 

and the children were well cared for, and more to the same effect. 

‘This came as a stunning blow to poor Rachel. She could not believe it at first; 
when proof was forthcoming, she nearly went off her head with indignation 
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against my uncle. He had not only swindled her out of what was lawfully due to 
her, but he had treated her most callously for years. He had even tried to evict her 
from the cottage and slandered her shamefully in many ways. 

Many of the neighbours had been puzzled by my uncle's conduct. Rachel was 
abroad-spoken, pipesmoking pagan, who sworeagreat deal and vas nofinelady. 
She did not goto chapel and took nointeres in such things. Among therespectable 
and the ^unco guid” she was looked upon as a heather. But she was 2 good- 
natured, generous, hard-working woman, who had battled strenuously for her 
children against heavy odds and was well liked by all who really knew ber 

Thestory cf my uncle's treachery got about and tongues began to wag, Rachel 
was advised to take action against him. She did so, and the case came on at the 
court. The proceedings dragged on for months, Documents had to be sent from 
Australia, Witnesses came from across the seas. Things began to look black against 

"The Master’ не waslookedat askance inmany quarters. Atlength thecaseended. 
My uncle lost and was ordered to make reparation to the woman he had so. 
shamefully swindled. He was disgraced, but the straitlaced, chapel-going, 
respectable ones would not believein his guilt. 

Rachel, they said, was a low, wicked, designing woman. She did not worship 
God intheir way. Sheswore like a bargee, smoked a clay pipe, kept open house for 
theroughest and wildest of the country boysand gils, and efusedto moralizeover 
theawiul wickednessof her fellow creatures. Any gil whogotin touble oreraboy 
was certain ofsanctuary at Rachel's cottage. “Rachel's” was notcrious, and Twas 
continually warned by my aunt to avoid her house for fear of contamination. And 
although Rachel had been cruelly robbed by a silver-haired hypocrite, my aunt 
refused to believe it, insisting that my unde could do no wrong. 

On the memorable day upon which “The Master's" case came to an end, I saw 
him as he drove past our cottage in his gig. He looked old and pale and stricken. 
He was not seen about for many weeks after this, His day was done and he slowly 
sank in general esteem. As the enormity of his crime began to dawn upon people, 
he became an object of scorn and retired from public view. Even the Gedfearing 
supporters ceased to call upon him. The facts could no longer be denied, A well- 
respected and scholarly man who had used his knowledge ofthe world and his 
position as a leader of rural society to cheat a poor woman who could not read or. 
‘write, and persecute her into the bargain, was a humbug and a villain. Even пу 
aunt's faith in him began to waver towards the end. 

T learned a great deal from listening to his conversations and pronouncements 
‘on lifeand letters, morals, and religion. He remained a bachelor, though his mind 
dwelta greatdeal upon women. I remember him, shortly before his death, walking 
about the rooms of his house entirely naked, half-drunk, end, in the presence ofall, 
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ache’ conage on Carmearrey Lane (991) 


‘behaving in an indecent manner. His language at such times was unfit for female 
tars, though they always listened eagerly to all he said. He died in pain, refusing 
— unlike Cromwell — the ministrations ofa field preacher who implored him to 
seek grace and pardon from his Maker before it was too late. "Go and — yourself!” 
shouted my uncle. А few minutes later he died, with an oath on his ips. 

My aunt's ban on my visits to Rachel was lifted aftera while, and I spentsome 
Happy times at her cottage. There was always plenty of fun; fiddles, Jow'e harps, 
mrelodeors, and mouth-argans playing, bawdy stories being told, and laughter 
ringing through the house. My aunt did not know all that went on at such times, 
ard I did not think it advisable lo inform her — she would certainly have 
withdrawn my permit had I done so. 


1 


2. FIGURES OF EARTH 


Bonar Thompson 


There are two villages about a mile from my aunt's cottage. They are almost 
deserted now, but thirty years ago they were scenes of thriving life. These villages, 

Upper and Lower Scolbow, stood a quarter of a mile from each other on the road 

towards Ballymena, which was seven miles away. Each village contained half a 

dozen houses, occupied by farmers and their families. I often went to one or the 

other on errands for my aunt. There were no shops, not even a public house—the 

nearest publichouse was three miles away, though there was a Mrs. O'Neil whe 

kept an illicit stil in a house not far away from Lower Scolbow-—just houses and 

barns and byres, 

In one of the houses at Upper Scolbow there lived at that time an old woman 
named Margaret Livingstone, a widow. Her son Andrew lived with herand did all 
the work on the farm, which belonged to Margaret, Andrew was a man of great 
physical strength, known everywhere by his enormous red beard, and popular 
because of hisgood humourand easygoing disposition. He worked likeasaveand 
маз completely under the thumb of his mother. Although Andrew was over forty, 
“Big Margaret”, as she was called, treated him like a child. She was a raw-boned, 
red-faced, loud-volced, domineering woman of about seventy years of age. Her 
husband had been dead for about forty years, and she lived on in the house with 
Andrew, the only issue of her union with the late Mr. Livingstore. 

“Big Margaret” wore a red hat with a large blue feather sticking up irom the 
centreja white Blouse and a short red skirt, white stockings and elastic sided boots. 
We used to laugh as she stalked about among the chickens and geese, throwing 
them their bran and Indian corn froma large earthen basin or carrying cars of milk 
from the byreto throw in the churr, whistling and singing like a man as she went 
about these tasks. Andrew was bullied and insulted by herall day long, buthe took 
itwithout saying a word. Let her say what she likes,” he once told my aumt. "Hard 
words break no bones, and when she dies the farm will be mine” And though he 
was often twitted about his submissiveness, he only laughed, continuing to bear 
“Big Margarets” insults with a patient shrug, 

A time came, however, when Andrew, who had fallen a victim to love for the 
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first ime in hislife, made up his mind to marry the girl who had stirred his giant's 
heart. 

“Big Margaret” would not hear of it, of course. But Andrew, for the first time 
inhis Ме defied her. Heslipped off to Eskalain one Saturday afternoon, and came 
‘back home with his newly marred bride sitting beside him in the buggy. 

"What do you meanby bringing that hussy here?" called "Big Margaret” from 
the doorway. "Get off to where you came from, you brazen litle bitch.” 

"This is my mother; said Andrew, after assisting the young woman from her 
seat inthe bugzy. “Mother thisis Alice — my wife.” 

“Your wife is she?" said “Big Margaret”, "Well, you can go and lead your 
married life somewhere else, for you won't cross this threshold again.” 

The bride was frightened outof her ie, and Andrew pushed her back into the 
арузй droveaway o Antrim, wherethey spent their honeymoon at the house 
ofa friend. 

“Big Margaret” would notrelent. Shesold thefarm, shut herself up in the house, 
refused to speak to any of her neighbours, who were on Andrew's side, and died 
a yearlater. When her wil was read it was found that she had left every penny, 
‘something ike wo thousand pounds, toa niece in England. And so poor Andrew 
gotnone. He had been working ава hired man since his mother turned him out, 
bat hedid not dream that she would cut him out of her will without a penny. The 
farm, be thougit, would come back to him after her death. 

Theunexpected blow cuthimtopieces. He worked on fora while hereand there, 

as a day-labourer, while Alice went back to her people. But he aged quickly, his 
splendid red beard turing quite grey. Everyone pitied him, butbeforemany years 
had passed hessnkand dieda worn-out old man, His child grew upa cripple. Alice 
married again. Her secend husband, who was а man twice her age. died of heart 
failure, leaving what litle money there was to be divided between Alice and a 
brotherof his who was a hopeless drunkard, Alice invested hershare of the money 
insetting upa sweetshop at Kells, but the shop failed and she went into service. As 
the years passed she found the burden of life too heavy to carry and she wert out 
of her mind. The crippled daughter was taken care of by a neighbour of “Big 
Margaret's" and grew up to be a very intelligent woman. Alice lived on in the 
insane asylum; as far as I know she is still alive; of her past life she remembers 
nothing, Her daughter, who isa writer of children’s stories and at present living in 
Belfast, goes to visit her from time to time. Alice, who is now a very old woman, 
quiet, mild, and harmless, does not recognize her. 


There was quite a large percentage of insane persons in the district, most of them 
being the victims of religious mania, "Conversions" were common occurrences. 
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orwoman would suddenly “getreligion” 
Someman: ion” in this sensational fo 
tional form. They 


could give up their bad habits, start pulling long faces sent 
рта develop hysteria, and end in te ace Taking eveyone 
Ast dn of misery was ced bythe ane a ec 
seats who camesnooping ound efi а and 
обе 
Siw of Puritanism, but we were forced os hme d 
these old types of revivalist soul-savers have never impressed me ag other tha 
trl ink gion should be sed on hgh rag ce бы 
emotion, or hysterical fears and half-understood sex prompting, Many of the 
people who were "born again” during a revivalist wave ought not to hare nee 
bor the is Ume. They were the vilage freaks, бе soe oe 
trollops wholacked intellect, self-control, and. strength of character. Every now and 
then one ofthese poor creatures would be carted away to the lunatic asylum 
Some of the persons who got converted were quite worthy, though extremely 
tying types- They would suddenly after whattheyimagundadeee отау 
undergo a superficial transformation, abandon all frivolity, separate themselyes 
fom their former companions, and set up as стојба! mina of is ect 
They became “witnesses” tothe “saving power of Christ unto salaton Aone, 
number would backslide after a time and return to their former way of life, But 
those who seod firm were a great nuisance. 1 was frequently niet min 
working thefields, or playing witi my companions, by some ardent dora, 
mho would wrestle with me forthe possession of my outhi soni, inii 
however, any success. [lacked the religious temperament. Itsoon became recognized 
that I was hopeless material for their evangelizing efforts, and I was left to go my 
own way to the everlasting bonfire. They recoiled before a weapon I have always 
been able to handle with success against those who tried to convert me to 
anything —the weapon of ridicule. This seems to show a lack of genuine sincerity 
onthe part of the proselytizers. They do not fear abuse, eventhreatsof violence, not 
even death but hey wilt under ridicule. This appliesespecially, discovered many 
years later, to socialists, communists, atheists, and other persons who want to 
convert people to their way of thinking. They cannot stand up to the man who 
laughs at them, and when ridicule is applied they curl up and wither away. 


А familiar figure in the district at that time was the poet Samuel Owens. А 
doddering octogenarian, gaptoothed and bald, he shuffled around reciting to 
himselforanyone whowouldlisten the: gemsof verse whichgushied from his fertile 
‘ancy ina perpetual stream. To theirreverenthe wasa handy butt, and sodsofearth 
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frequently stuck himas he passed up and down the lanes. He was a man of varied 
activities and versatile gifts а selfappoined politician and moral adviser, an 
amateur theclogian,an historical expert and social reformer without portfolio He 
Sess lod with an omivorouscuriostyabouthuman natureinall its manifestations. 

Once, when a prudish an superespectable lady, who was visiting my auntin 
connection with some mission workin which she was interested, was introduced 
to the old poet who bad called. read his latest effusion, he commenced to put hee 
through seerching examination about her marriedlife—when and whereshehad 
first met herhusband, what he said o her during their courting days, what it felt 
like o bea bride, and so on. 

"And do you sleepin separate beds, may I enquire?” asked the queer old man. 

The lady could stand ne more. "How dare you ask such questions?” she 
demanded, taming ed withannoyance and disgust. 

‘ut these things ae of the utmost importance,” declared the poet. «Номат! 
tofind outfldon'task? Now tell me:do youstill desire your husband ina physical 
sayas muchas you did at fist? Or have the fires of passion begun to die down?" 

Со away, you filly old scoundrel” cried the indignant woman. “You ought 
to belocked up in prison Ishall report this to the Chief Constable of Antrim.” 

Ais point my aunt, who was almost fainting with horror — or appeared to 
Бе ordered the rth-seeker out of the house, at the same time ordering me off 
to bed. As it was about six o'clock in the evening, with the sun shining. I did not 
relish the idea, but dared not refuse. 

Tventupsairs butinstead of going to bed I stood at thetop ofthe stairs listening. 
to the vo women discussing the affair for about an hour. I was surprised and 
indignant to find thatmy aurt knew far more about the mysteries of sex thant had 
ever muspected. And the ullr-respecable lady’s indignation gave way to laughter 
afterthe poethad gore. I heard the two women giggling for quite а long time, and 
Theard my aunt ling thingssbout Samuel Owensthat could not believeshe even 
nes about It was very puzzling. She sank a litle in my estimation after that 
evening. 

Shorty after this [obtained my aunt's permission to visit Antrim and hear the 
Church of Ireland clergyman, Mr. West, deliver a lecture entitled "The Success of 
Failure”, 

always wenton fotto Antrim and back, a distance of eight miles, I musthave 
been a quaint youngster to walk such a distance for the sake of a lecture by a 
clergyman. Mr. West gave an excellent address, in which he sketched the careers 
of a numberof celebrated men who had failed at first, but by means of thrift, 
‘enterprise, sobriety, piety, and ruthless determination, had risen on stepping- 
stones as it were, oftheir dead failures to triumph and a sure success. A vote of 
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thanks was tendered at the m: "Wal 
close of the lecture. The 
mover was Samuel Owens. 
He had rison before anyone 
could stop him and 
continued long after 
everyone elt willing toshoot 
him. He introduced a good 
quantity of new matter, 
pointed his own moral,and 
adored his own tale by the. 
introduction of а poem 
specially composed for the 
occasion. The verses were 
writtenin praiseof Mr. West, 
and therusticloureate began 
as follows: 


“Wherewer e may tender o'er 
cath’ fortes cline — 

To the лоні, to the south, tothe 
Theres 

sublime 

To the венки prencer, 
Reverend West 


ocopare in tents 


Let us тай, mark amd Fearn and 
аан digest 

The tris e as just now so ably 
expressat 


When our turu comes to depart to 


Therest of the noble panegyric wasunfortunately lost, both othe audienceand 
to posterity, asat this point thenoise became so great that the poets voice could no. 
longer be heard. 

Samuel Owens, though inglorious, was not mute, and 1 regret not having taken 
down more of his verses as they fell from his inspired lips. Unfortunately he did not 
publish 

I have a final memory of his standing upon a stone at the foot of Camearney 
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mountain during the Queen's Jubilee celebrations, chanting an ode specially 
‘written by him ‘or the occasion, while the village youths pelted him with manure, 
lods of earth, pieces of turf and other missiles. 


My aunt was always scolding me about something and warning me against 
dangersand pels especially the angersand perilsattendantupon self-indulgence 
and thepleasuresofthefesh.Shewarned meagainst the dangers of female society, 
against eating bo much, smoking, tea drinking, late hours, bad company, and 
idleness Sho allowed me to visit Antrim every six months, on condition that did 
mot loiter onthe way and brought back the currants, gooseberries, and apples he 
instructed me to buy without eating any of them on the way home. 

‘Thehalyesly market-fair at Antrim was a great thrill. There were coconut- 
shies and peep-shows, which I never saw because I had no money to spend, My 
taunt gavemea halfpenny, and sometimes as much as a penny, to spend on riotous 
living but thesesums did not gofar. lingered, despite my aunt's instructions, to 
watchthefree performancesintheHigh Steet. There wereballad singers, bagpipers, 
playerson the penny whistle, pil-sellers, and fortune-tellers. 

Tonesawasword-swallowerat workin the High Street. Hewas stripped tothe 
walst He cursed his audience roughly, “Before I begin my performance, which 1 
hovegineninevery countryintheworld and beforeevery crowned head in Europe, 
‘Americ, and Africa, including the Czar of Russia and the Sultan of Turkey, Галі 
toseeasum of money egual to three silver shillings lying on that space of ground 
infrontofme. Ldoubtif you possess that much money among the whole crowd of 
уе Youlook more like a pack of starved, mangy curs than civilized and Christian 
‘men, have hac gold and silver poured out on the ground before me in other 
countries, wher the people are civilized and able to appreciate my performances 

proper 

“TÉT was nota sentimental fool, I would not be giving my famous exhibition of 

-sword-wallowing to the likes of you, a miserable collection of starved looking 
curs.Ishould begiving my performancesbefore a selectaudience of Christian men 
— aye, the highest in the land, It makes me sick to have to demezn myself by 
performing to a lot of curs and swine like you. Are ye men or are ye dogs?" he 
demanded furiously. “If ye are men and not dirty savages and mangy cure ar 
ignorant heather, prove yourselves. Throw yourmoney in. Come on, hurry, [have 
!o appear before important people. Do you think I can afford to stand here 
shivering for thesake of three paltry, dirty, lousy shillings?” 

‘Themoney wasthrowninatlast.Assconas the fullamount had been furnished, 
‘he greatartiste'stone altered completely “Thank ye, thank ye!” he said gratefully. 
“God bless ye every one. May ye never want!” He gave a wonderful show, 
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swallowing watches, swords, and a bayonet with hearty appetite. There was no 
doubt that he did these things. I heard years after that he injured himself imernally 
while swallowing a sword and died as a result. 

Itamazed me to hear the things he said being taken so calmly by the crowd, big, 
strong, tough-looking fellows. Many laughed as hescourged them with his tongue 
and seemed to admire him for insulting them. [found in later yearsthat crowds ike 
to be castigated by speakers in this fashion. Each member of the crowd thinks that 
heis the exception; the speaker's remarks do not apply to him; itis the others who 
arebeing indicated. А opeaker can never gowrong therefore, in curing ishearers 
roundly. He isreally cursinga crowd of exceptions, each one of whom is delighted 
to hear the others denounced so trenchantly. 


‘The Presbyterian minister Mr. Moffit, was a regularvisitorto my aunt'scotage He 
came every month, from his chapel three miles away, a long walk across the 
mountain and hills which stretch over towards Kells and Connor. Mr. Maffit had 
been the preacher at Fskalain Chapel for over thirty years. He worked hardand was. 
accounted a good man, but he lacked intellectual depth, scholarship, and force of 
mind. He wasa bad preacher who hesitated over his sentences in a painful way, 
“er’-ing and “er"-ingbeforeevery word. Itis human for speakers and preachers to 
“er” occasionally, but with Mr. Moffitit amounted to a nuisance. I used to imitate 
hismanneriams, to the greatscandalof Aunt Eliza, who warned me thatall ockors 
should have their part in the lake which burneth for ever. But though themanner 
of his preaching left much to be desired, the matter was according to standard, 
Threatsof hell were more common in his sermons than hopes of Paradise For the 
wicked there was a place reserved, a house of eternal pain, a furnace seven times 
heated, a pit of flames, an inferno of agony without end. Congregations loved this 
Sort of thing, and Mr. Moffit could be relied upon to deliver the goods. 

He was a kindly man, active in good works and well liked by all especially the 
children, “Get your face washed, the minister's coming,” the parents would say, as 
Mr. Moffit was observed coming over the fields. He carried sweets and biscuits for 
the youngsters and always had a kind word for everyone. It waseasy and natural 
for young people to laugh at him, good man though he vas, for he was eccentric. 
About sixty years of age, slight and sandy bearded with a shining bald head, he 
talked to himself and gesticulated as he skipped across the hill and fields to visit 
his parishioners. I often watched him vaulting the dikes and wire fences stopping 
every now and then to peer into a hedge or examine a wild flower. As soon as 
anyone accosted him he became quite normal ard ceased his fidgeting at once. 

Every увага soiree was held at Eskalain Chapel, with Mr. Moffitat the head of 
affairs, At these gatherings, which were attended by young and old (including 
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lane Pesbyterian Church 0191) 


those who never went о а place of worship at any other time) and by some of the 
roughestand ое of the young fsrm-labourers and thelr lady-loves, it was the 
custom for tea and cake to be handed round, after which a concert would be given. 
The visiters were herded in tightly packed rows im the pews, where the boiling tea 
and thickslabs of cake wereconsumed in much discomfort. A great deal of hot ta 
маз always spilled upon the trousers and skirts of the guests, who swore heartily 
at each obher, or clicked their tongues, as the fervent liquid soaked through their 
dothing 

Irvasusualafrthemulitudehad eaten to bursting and drunken to saturation 
point for he moreactive and undisciplined youths to dip pieces of cake in the tea 
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amd fling the sodden mass at the head of some unsuspecting elder, or other 
Pompous person, amid howls of merriment. Mr. Мо reproved the larrikins 
sternly from time to time, but without avail. Things hecame so bad at one ofthese 
socials that action had to be taken by the officials of the chapel to crcumvent the 
activities of the high-spirited merrymakers. Mr. Mofft had rated them vigorously, 
standing on a formnear the pulpit. “Itis a sin and a scandal" he had said, his bald 
head shining in thelamplight, "that good bread, for which many of our brothers in 
East Africa would be only too grateful, should be thrown about in this disgraceful 
way. а sound proverb whichsays, ‘Waste not, wart not ltisshameful that such 
things should be done in the House of God. Satan finds somemischie stil tseems 
7— Splosh! A lump of tea-soaked cakehad landed full upon the indignant deric's 
sparkling dome. His polemic concluded abruptly as, with pieces of wetcakesliding. 
slowly down the sides of his face, he made sadly for the vestry felt very sory for 
poor Mr. Moffit, though I had been throwing cake myself a few moments before 

А subtle device was introduced the following year. The balding wascrammed 
as usual, the potential cake-slingers being well in evidence and in militant mood, 
A groan of disappointment sounded through the hall when — instead oftheliberal 
supplies of cake being served outaccording tocustom—asmall bun studded with 
afew odd currants, was handed to each person, the bun neaily enclosed ina plain 
Paperbag, 

Asmany of those present had gone without food for at least halfa day in order 
todo justice to the anticipated feast, a wave of anger swept over the congregation. 
“We want another bun!” “More buns here " “Do you want us todie ofstarvation?" 
and similar cries resounded through the building, The chapel officials took no 
notice whatever ofthese displays of disaffection. Mr. Moffit, his facebeaming with 
happiness atid bonhomie, moved along the aisles nodding and waving his hand in 
greeting to his flack. 

Mr. Moffit continued in the ministry at Eskalain until he was over seventy years 
ofage. Although many grumbled at his bad style as a preacher and laughed а his 
eccentric habits, everyone was sorry when he became too old for his job. The 
congregation was never large, and Mr. Moffi' stipend was not more than about 
thirtyshillings a week, upon which hehad brought up large family. A present of 
money was—I heard—made to him upon his retirement. It was no more than he 
deserved, for he was a good man. 

His successor, a young intellectual from Belfast, did not lasta month. He got on 
the wrong side of the congregation the first time he appeared in the pulpit Itsoon 
became apparent from the tone of his remarks, which were all about loving our 
enemies, forgiving those that trespass (a dangerous point to make, with a 
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seas was as disgusted as anyone with the young preacher's reference to Dan 

Dante indeed" she exdaimed. "The devil is busy when such names can te 
mentioned in God's house“ Neither my aunt, nor anyone else, as far as I ош 
gather, including myself would have krown any different if we had been told tht 
Dante was a leader of the French Revolution. 


There weretvonten wellknownto meinthose days who ruined themselves ratier 
gloriously. One vasa man called Orr, who lived witha sister on a small farm nar 
Carnearney. He drove hishorse-and-trap to Antrim market every Thursday, wih 
‘heostersble purpose of doing business there. His business was to get blind drunk. 
Hedrovemeinorceor twiceand insisted on filling mewith whisky and port wire. 
Myaunt puta stop tot; but liked Orr. He was a kindly soul; learned a great del 
Бот himabout life and. the ways of men. Orr had been about the world alotin is 
96800 had a racy way of describing places and people; and he was no Purit* 
see woe Peoplelooked down upon him as a waster, and Mr. West came 
м inflo pray over him. Orr took itin good part and De 
mid prot "Oh ев of whisky, which Mr. West accepted unit 
der to ty d id, ‘ally, Mr, Orr, I should not be doing this. I have come her 
Orr continued 70: Biveitup. Wel, good health.” de 
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games of wrestling and running, He was full of fun and a good teler si tones A 
Fandsome, vigorous, well-built man, witha cheerful and lal pesendi he 
waspopular with women and liked their society, Butheavoided marrage tes 
too much trouble, As things got worse, he stayed indoors more and tore and 
becamea recluse. Long after the furniture bad been sold he remained onin thetig 
tarahouie aléepifg on the Hebe nli day and cor tthe alae aS 
and never went out, One day he was found dead in bed, The inquest disclosed 
nothing organically wrong — he had just ceased living. It ad become too much 
trouble to breathe; so he gave it up. 
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cannot remember a time when I was not fond of reading, although there waslte 
cultural life among the people of County Antrim. The only books {ever saw in 
circulation there were the Bible (a book which 1 have come to appreciate and 
Understand a little, but which was read and interpreted to mein the worst posible 
Way); that over-rated classic The Pilgrim's Progress; a horsble concoction called 
Fox's Book of Martyrs; and one or two old novels like The Basket of Flowers, Christi 
Dll Organ, and A Рс Behind the Scones. OIA mumbersof the Sphere, the Muska 
London News, and ал illustrated paper called Black and White were also to be ound 
insomeof the more intellectual households. My aunt disapproved of reading oe 
disapproved of theatre-going, although she had never been to а re 
anyone else ever met in those parts. But we heard tales of the awfil WT 
eid wantonness that went onin theplayhousesof Belfast My воле 
of dancing (but not singing), dressing in fine clothes, having Робер $ 
tending newspapers on the Sabbath, stopping out after dark, OPP AE ое 
Six in the morning, making love, or using endearing terms fov E 
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opposite sex, Marriage was permissible, bu! falling in love was indelicate and 
improper. Strong drink was taboo, as was smoking or chewing tobacco; swearing 
and using words е “damn” were sins against the Holy Ghost. 

She distrusted anything that gave pleasure to the flesh. I was forced to drink 
cocos, and deny myself tea, becauseshe knew that T liked tea and loathed cocoa. 
Brown bread wasgiven to me because T preferred white, oatmeal porridge because 
hada tistforcortlower. My egg wasalways boiled because Tiked it fried. was 
Yept hard at work because my aunt suspected —and rightly—that I was lazy. 

“There wasa young man called Bily O'Neil who dropped in to ask me to lay 
with him sometimes. He was six or seven years my senior, а wild character, 
indolentand dever. My aunt did notapproveof him: butas grew older she could 
not stopme assocating with him, though she warned me against him. Billy lived 
‘with hisfather, aman ofsimilar ways and tastes to hisown. The father knew Latin 
and played the fiddle—he certainly played, and had taught Billy to play it, rather 
well He was humorous, kindly, and lazy. Billy lived at home without doing any 
work, and his father did no work either. How they lived was a mystery; but they 
did, andseemed quite happy. The mother had died and there were no brothers or 
sisters; father and son lived in a small house at the foot of Cernearney mountain. 

Bity was my hero. He wesstrongand good-looking and devil-may-care; hehad 
по reverence for his elders and no respect for his betters; he was a swearer, a 
asphener and amocker and scoffer. It wasa tremendous honour to have himas 
companion. Iwas treated by him as an equal, He allowed me to read someofhis 
books, which I was obliged to peruse in secret, going away into the fields wherel 
had hiding-placesofmy own. One ofthe greatest literary thrills I ever enjoyed was 
when Bily lent mea small green-covered story-book called The Marcel, containing 
4 talo of'Jack Sam and Pete". The famous bays" storybook cost, at that timo, one 
halfpenny perissue. The well-known green cover will hope, be familiar toll who 
read these pages;as should be the Union Jack and РСЕ То buy copies of these. 
halfpenny “bloods” was beyond my power; Iwas never given more than twopence 
a year to spend during the whole of my boyhood until I left Ireland at the age of 
fourteen Billy also lent mea copy of Chips a well known comic paper. Years later 
was able to complet the reading ofa serial story entitled "The Human Bat" byS. 
Clarke Hook (not to be confused with H. Clarke Hook also a writer of boys’ 
thrillers), an eerie instalment of which I read, with palpitating excitement in the 

solitary sue lent me by Bily O'Nel. 

My aunt got toknow about my surreptitious reading of forbidden books. She 
‘burned Billys copy of Denftond Dickwhich hehad given me to take care of. "Never 
Jet me citch you ” et. The burning of Billy's book by my aunt proved to be a 
turning pointin my Ме Forte firsttime I rose in revolt against her silly tyranny. 
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Itumed wild, set fire to a neighbour's haystack, fled my aunt’smilk-churn with 
stones, began making faces while she tried to read the Bibleto me, refused toattend 
school, and struck work. My aunt becamealarmed. She realized at last that I was 
growing up and that her authority over me was gone. She changed her tactic, 
becameindulgent, almost humble. Shetalked tomeasan equal. “Ishallnotalways 
behereto guide you,’ she said, with tears coming into her eyes (this was bdoreshe 
had become a convert to Pastor Russell's religious doctrines). Ifeltsorry when she 
talked in this way and promised to reform, abandoned my mischievous practices, 
attended school regularly, worked hard, and became a veritable rig. Yell could 
not forget that she had burned Billy's book. 


Shortly after this episode Billy found salvation. He took to singing hymns and 
saying his prayers and going about as if butter would not melt in his mouth, His 
assumption of holiness was grotesque. It did not suit his personality. Fortunately 
the fit of piety did not last long. He dropped hymn-singing in favour of bawdy 
Songs, spared the knees of his trousors any unnecessary wear and tear and became 
his natural selfagain, Billy was an emotioralist anda romantic. Some timeafter his 
recovery fromthe Salvation craze he was seized with ап idea thatthere was going 
to be s Roman Catholic uprising in Ulster, or an attempt on the part of the 
"Papishes^to put Northern ireland under Popish authority. Home Rule, someone 
had said, was Rome Rule. The “Papishes" were plotting to bring the northern 
province under the heel of the accused thing — the Vatican. Billy became obsessed 
With the idea of preparedness, “Every man will be needed,” he told me solemnly, 
“in the struggle that is coming, Every Orangeman must arm in readiness for the 
attack when it comes.” He bought a fowling piece from a friend and took up 
shooting practice. One Saturday afternoon he took me to an old cave at the back 
ofahill. “We can hide here when the enemy comesravaging and pillaging” he told 
me. There was hardly room for us to crawl inside, and, once in, it was a problem 
how to get out again. But Billy found it sufficient 

didnot share hismilitary enthusiasm or hisstangeideas of patriotism though 

Thad been taught, of course, like everyone else, to curse the Pope, cheer at the 
mention of “King Billy” (William of Orange), and look upon Catholics as vipers, 
traitors, dol-worshippers, and scoundrels of the deepestdye. often joined in the 
old Orange songs like "Slecter, slater”, and "Up comesa man with a shovel in his 
hand’, and I took it for granted that the Pope was a monster and all Catholics 
damned to eternal perditicn. 

But did not think seriously about the question until many years later. Nor did 
anyone else that I knew think very deeply about iit wasenoughthat there wasan 
enemy to be cursed and, if only the opportunity should arise, tobe fought and, of 
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course beaten toa frazzle 

Billy tired of waiting for the day which never ame, and his enthusiasm petered 
‘out afier a week or two. He sold the fowling-piece, Stopped visiting the cave, ang 
took up his father’ fiddle again, upon which he would play very sweetly, Getting 
tired of reading and dreaming afer a while, he placed a few things in a Gladstone 
bag one day and wentnorth to sesk his fortune in Belfast I felt very lonely without 
Him. He wrote once to say that he had got a job as а milkman in the city and was 
dling vel Неназ seriously thinking, he said, of turning Catholic — what he had 
been tughtaboutthom had beena packoflies. It was notimpossible, hestatd that 
he might one day become a priest. This interested me very much, and T too began 
to feelthatallthethingsI had been told to believeabout the Catholics might notbe 
trueatterall sid asmuch tomyaunt, but she looked sohorror-stricken that Thad 
not the heart to pursue fhe subject. 

Tver sow Billy O'Neil again. 


Northem Ireland isa place of great natural beauty. The giens of Antrim are famous 
in song and story. On a clear day one can stand on the top of the Carnearney 
mountain nd ee Lough Neigh [ic] fourmiles away; or the Cave Hill just outside 
Belfas distance of eighteen miles. Lough Neigh is full of historical and poetical 
associations, 

1 ойеп saw Lord Masserene boating on Lough Neigh when I was a child. His 
lordship was a celebrated figureamong the Antrim people. He was said to have 
been fond af having a “wee drap" among the labouring men in the public-houses, 
and thithe cused and swore likea lord, My aunthad the honour of being knocked 
down by him as he was driving furiously along the road near Carnearney. Не 
apologized mostelaboratelyandorfered to driveher home. Hisoffer was declined, 
вере wi justifiable pride of having been run over bya peer ofthe 

Taboused to see old arl O'Neil, the lord of the famous Shanes Castle, walking 
{nto the town along the Antrim road, He had a nervous habit of lifting his head 
quickly upanddown ashe walked;as heheld his head on one side, the movement 
looked all the more ode. I formed the impression that he was not “all there", but 
my elders assured me that he was. 


Towards the end of my thirteenth year a message came from my mother. She had 
lived in England since my bith so that Thad no memory of her. My aunt did not 
speak well of her, but neither dic she speak harshly. Having brought me up so far, 
she did not like my leaving her; but my mother was anxious that I should join her 
in Manchester, and wrote to my aunt to that effect. The choice was left to me 
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could go or stay. 

1 was tremendously excited at the prospect of seeing something of he great 
world. My aunt had never allowed me even to visit Belfast, for she regarded cities 
зк cesspools of vice and sin. She did not want meto leave her, especially as I was 
‘ble to earn a little money. But I had no enthusiasm for the life ofa farm-hbourer, 
faving had a pretty tough experience as a hired boy.  jbbed at the prospect of 
tiling in the fields from dawn to dusk ata wage of threepoundsa year, with bed 
and board—all board and no bed— little leisure or recreation, and no money to 
spend, no decent clothes, noscope for intellectual advancement, no cultural life. I 
was not good enough. 1 would go to Manchester. 

The poor old lady wept as she bade me good-bye. “But T shall be seing you 
again before long,” 1 told her. 

"No, no,” she said; “I shall soon be gone. l'm not long for this world.” She was 
попе too pleased when 1 told her that she would live another twenty years. As it 
fumed out, she lived for nearly thirty years more, and later she, too, came to 
Manchester and settled down with my mother until her death in 1931. | forgot her 
petty tyrannies and the many punishments she had laid upon meas we sid good 
bye that day, and for a moment I saw things from her point of view. But оо my 
leave — and the boat for England. 

1 have often regretted the step. Ulster people are shrewd, hardy, good- 
humoured foll; hospitable and kindly. In spite of Puritanism their sense of funis 
high, robust, and keen; and they have “character”, a thing lacking, for instance in 
a Londoner. There is an abundance of the raw stuf of human nature in them, They 
liveintensely and their livesare full of drama. The longer! liveamong people who 
are alien to mein blood and breeding, the more I appreciate the fine qualities ofthe 
Ulster people. I had grown up among the traditions of a proud and andent race. 
Love and loyalty to kindred and country is a passion no Irishman can eradicate 
from his heart. It is strengthened by long absence. With me it grows deeper and 
‘more poignant, moreintense and steadfast astheyears goby. think oftheold days 
at Carnearney; of the girls who laughed and joked, and the men who were boys 
‘when Iwas a boy, and who are gone, dust these many years. 


3. A Tale that is Told 
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My own meetings areattended bya special kind of listener who is no more typical 
ofiheaveragelistenerthan Lam typical oftheaverage speaker. It has taken mesome 
yearstoestablish my own tradition, tiis now established. My meetings, as Mt. 
Hannen Swaer wasgoodenoughtosay inanarticlein the Daily Heralda shorttime. 
ago, area festure of London life. This, too, is my journey's end. A strange career 
teuly —afotleserisofstrgglesandadventures without significanceand without 
result, To say that I regret having aded as 1 did would not be true. I have lived, 
love, hated, laughed and sorrowed, and taken the whole business for no more 
thanitisworh, Whatceremeny else? A few more years of sensation, of emotional 
and sictualecitement, of intellectual and material storm and stress, and Ishall 
be asthought had never bee. The whole businessis of no more account than the 
passing ofa breath of wind over the grass on a quiet summer's day. Itis of no less 
account than the most stupendous cataclysm that ever disturbed the univers. 

So much tas seemed important atthe time of its happening, yet now and again 
come irrefutable assertions that nothing signifies. Three years ago my Aunt Eliza 
died. Lremenber when she, ofall things and persons, seemed immutable. A year 
later my stepfather and my mother also died. They were my last relatives. [called 
atthehousein Manchester where they had lived loved, and quarrelled for somany 
years, carrying on the traffic of daily existence as though it were a matter of 

Supremeimportance, whichè was tothem. Yet the people who were in occupation 
ofthe houseatthetime did noteven know that such persons as Aunt Eliza, William 
Wiliams or Maude Williamshis wife, had ever existed. They have leftbehind them 
moresord and nomemory, except, perhaps, those which still stirin thebrainsofold 
Rachel Thompson and the writer of this hook 

From thismelanctoly scene I passed to one more strange and more melancholy 

still returned to Northern Ireland for a holiday. From Belfast to Antrim, а 

joumeyso great when Iwasa child a to bealmostmythical, isa slight distancein 

‘one ofthe motor coaches which run between the city and the ancient town now. But 

{here are no means oi quick or easy conveyance from Antrim to Carnearney, and, 

althoughit vasa ot uly day, I walked the four miles each way. am glad now that 
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1did. Itenabled me to see aspects of theexperiencel should otherwise have missed 

Thad remembered the placein the magnified perspeciveofa child. Now the old 
roads seemed to have shrunk, the expanses dwindled and the houses grown, 
smaller. As I neared the mountain the Master's old house came into view with my 
sunt’s cottage standinga few yards away. Initsensemblthe scene had netaltered, 
{recognized the trees, the slopes and stretches of the land, and even thesmell of the 

The silence which prevailed everywhere seemed strange. My ears had been 
attuned to the тоаг of towns, and I had forgotten that. Far away 1 could hear the 
sound ofa reaping machine. As I reached the top ofa hil Isaw the watersof Lough 
Neigh glittering in the sunshine, and away below me the great stretch of land 
between me and the towns of Antrim, Kells, Connor and Ballymena. It was silent, 
and appeared lonely. I tried to picture myself as the odd, uncouth boy that T must 
bave been, living in this beautiful setting and thinking of it only in terms of hard 
farm labour or childish escapades. 

I passed along to the cottage where! had lived. It was silent and deserted, as it 
had been for more than twenty years. The roof had fallen in, the causeway in front 
was overgrown with weeds and nettles. It was a heap of stones with a few pieces 
of rotting wood which had once been doors. 

My uncle's house, for generations the scene of an intense and urgent life, had 
fallen in, Among the debris were someof the Master's books, pulpy withthe damp, 


Ladyhill and Lough Neagh from Master Bonar's, 


overlaid with dirt and gnawed by the rats which scuttle about ће min, The farm 
наз ела, old ploughs and pieces of harness lay rusting and rotting in the 
neglected fields, 

The whole countryside seemed deserted. Nearly everyone I had known was 
gone. The few who remained wereold, and, with the exception of Rachel, I did not 
remember them and they could not remember me. They were old; they had 
forgotten. Even Ladyhill school is closed. The few children of the district go to the 
Bush School near Antrim. Ladyhil is beginning to crumble and decay. 

could not remain there The place wasfull of ghosts. The sun poured down on 
the deseredfieldsasit had —donethitty years before, asit had done for centuries 
before that The sun and the fields remained unchanged, nothing else had doneso. 
This is the irony of the universe and life. The things that have no feeling, no 
‘conscious life, remain. The living things change and pass away. 
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My friends, the companions of my youth, those had known and love, who 
seemed to bear their lives so freshly and strongly, were gone. No great cataclysm 
of nature had swept them away. There had been nosensation in their passing. Time 
had just passed indifferently on its way ard brushed thom out ofexetenc 

T passed quickly across the silent fields away from the place. The wasteof itall 
was too depressing. It was too ironic a comment on the ата of human ife that 
the countryside could remain so placid and unperturbed. 

Old Rachelalone remained apparently untouched by the years Heft her by the 
pest fre, smoking her clay pipe and ruminating on the past 

“Drop inagain when youare up this way. Good bye, Jobnny;'shessid Iwished 
her good-bye and hurried away. 

When I got back to London T put the finishing touches to this book and 
wondered whether what I had written could be expected to interest the hurrying, 
distracted readers of this present age. What interest could there be in thelimited 
adventures of a Hyde Park orator, a man who lived by spouting fom a phtform? 
Who could be expected to take such a book seriously? What had Idone, anyhow? 
Thad not flown the Atlantic or made a scientific discovery of great benefit or 
detriment to mankind. I had not even fought in the war. had beer ruetono deal 
kept no trust, set my hand to no great task I had achieved the reputation of being 
а quaint sort of public entertainer, one who had no stats, who was not above 
making himself a motley to the view. 

Yet Iwill not dismiss myself so lightly. Shakespeare himself had no more tatus 
than Ihave. He belonged toa group of players who werenot allowed to ply their 
art within the City boundaries. He was notso wellrespeced by the Londen pub 
asevena modern Hyde Park orator. He resented his lack of standing in men's eyes 
and fretted aboutit continually. Yethis nameis immortal and what does that profi: 
him? 


Have I not done something of the same kind as he did? T have raised the 
intellectual and artistic standard of public speaking and taught the frequenters of 
Hyde Park that a man can work ina low, disreputable, and despised medium and 
still create something fromit that hasan element of worth. IamnoShakespeare. My 
name will not ring through the ages. Yet I have made a small contribution in my 
own peculiar way and in peculiar circumstances to the artistic life of my time. 

I may be mistaken. Does it matter if am? Not in the slightest degree. I, at any 
rate, shall Jose no sleep about the matter. Ihave lived my lifeso far. Whatmore has 
any human being ever done than live? The setbacks, heartaches, and heartbreak 
атеа ап essential part of life. The ugly sights, thesmall annoyances, the stupid ard 
the filthy, as much as the noble, beautiful and sublime, ae life. The endless follies 
we commit, the illusions we hug and breed, even the illusion that we have no. 
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4. Running a Foot-Rule 


Bob Foy 


To the barren witted carpers thowill pull these pages to pieces, Isay: Put youre fot 


ralemoay-you cannot measure me witht. Lam notofyournorid. Yor hewrisaetosmal, 
and your heads too heavy. Begone!’ 


These lines, by Bonar Thompson, are taken from the final pages of An Enangelof 
Unrest, which was also autobiographical. In fact Bonar Thompson wrote no less 
than three autobiographies, the first appearing in 1922 under he title, An Agitator 
the Underworld, to be followed in 1926 by An Evangel of rest with Hyde Pak 
rator coming out in 1934. No! content with this, Thompson daimed in 1947 tobe 
‘writing another editionof his life-story! The first two autobiographies contain litle 
on his boyhood, but what is presented is slightly at variance with whathe wrotein 
Hyde Park Orator. No mention of his illegitimacy is made but rather isthe opposte 
implied as his mother is said to have left him in Carnearney, while she went fsck 
work in the factories of Belfast, only moving on to Manchester after his father, a 
firm labourer, had died and she had married again. n contrast to this reticence, 
Michael Foot quotes Bonar Thompson as having said in later life that the aux pas 


of his birth was not that he was born out of wed-lock, but rather that he was born 
wat of pocket! 


Informationas to who was Bonar Thompson'sfathercameby way ofshort-hand 
notebooks kept by Mr John Bell. A long serving principal of Antrim Technical 
College and a graduate of Ladyhill National School, Mr Bell had a strong interest 
in the history of his district which took a practical form in the recording of his 
mother's memories of family relationships in the area. Lam greatly indebted to Ме 
Bell's family for providing me with the folowing extract from his notes which 
appeared under the heading Bonar Thompson: 

“Bonar Thompson was reared with an old aunt, Liza Thompson; his father was Jonny 
Bambridge and mother was Tilda Bonar, a daughter о Joe Bonar's first wifebefoe he later 


married Rachel fan Adams, a sister of Matta [Mathew Adan), oe was a brother of the 
Master and lived where Rachel lived.” 
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On first reading this account, I supposed that there was some confusion in the 
shorthand translationas therewererathera lot of Donar» and only one Thompson. 
However, confirmation of Mis Bell's account and an early indication as to the 
general unreinblity ofthe names mentioned in Hyde Park Orator, came from visits 
to the Registrar General's Office in Belfast, А search for a birth certificate for Bonar 
Thompson drew a blank. What did turn up was an entry for a John Bonar, in the 
townland of Carnearaey in the Parish of Connor, who was born on the 1th 
December 1888. His mother was Matilda T. Bonar, described as a labourers 
daughter; по father was listed and the informant was Margaret Bonar. 

‘That Bonar Thompson was born John Bonar is consistent with him being called 
Johnny by Rachel, as recordedin the Hyde Park Orator. Perhaps, toavoid confusing 
his readers, Bonar Thompson altered the names of his relatives in order to be 
consistent with his own adopted surname. In the records of Ladyhill School the 
Master's name is recorded as Jolin Bonar, and his sister-in-law is still remembered 
as Rachel Boar, Only Aunt Eliza Thompson is apparently correctly named, but 
this means that she could not have been the sister of the Master, A connection 
between Thompson and Bonar may be surmised from the birth entry, where the 
initial T of Matilda Bonar's middle name could stand for Thompson. If so, this 
‘Would most likly refer to her own mother's maiden name, This grandmother of 
Bonar Thompson would therefore have been a sister of his aunt Eliza Thompson 
and ako the fist wife of Joe Bonar mentioned earlier. To confuse matters a litle 
‘more, inthe final pages of the Hyde Park Orator, Bonar Thompson records his 
‘mother’s Christian name as Maude rather than Matilda. 

Jus when I thought all that was required was to disentangle Bonar from 
Thompson, a futher obstacle tumed up. The old school register of Ladyhill 
National School contained no mention of either John Bonar (he pupil), Jobn 
Thompson, or Bonar Thompson between 1895 and 1901. However, and then 
somewhat outof sequenceas regards age, as the entry was only made in the school 
register after he had spent three years in the first grade, a John Bambridge of 
Cameamey appeared 

"elieve that this John Bambridge was Bonar Thompson fora variety of reasons, 
Firstly the age of the pupil matches that of Bonar Thompson. Secondly, although 
there wore Bombridgesin the area, there are no other records of Bembridges at this 
time in the school roll which is somewhat unusual as one would expect brothers 
and sisters alsoto appear in the schoolregister. Thirdly, and most significantly, no 
record of birth for a John Bambridge exists between 1887 and 1890 in the Registrar 

Generals Office. Fourthly, in An Evangel of Unrest, Bonar Thompson states thathe 
had reached only the fourth grade when he left school, which is the grade attained 
by John Bambridge when he left school in 1901, the same year as Bonar Thompson. 
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records his own departure from Antrim. Finally, the Banbridge sumame is 
Consistent with Mrs Bell's contemporary account afa Bambidge conection 

The Master's will in the Public Record Office reveals nae of the rations 
beteen the Bonar and Bambridge families Mont othe оед ы tesla 
farm, known as Dickey's Farm, were to be divided amongst the chen of his 
brates Joseph Bonar who were not named individual о 3) as S 
asidefor the Master'ssister, Mrs Mary Bambridge. Her son, John B Banbridge wis 
named as the devisee of the estat. From this there isa strong possibility that Borar 
Thompson's father, Johnny Bambridge and his mother me cousins 

Aunt Eliza appears to have seni the young Bonar Thompson to school bearing 
the name of the father who had disowned him. Why and when the ram Bont 
Thompson was first used is not known buthe was charged urderthensmeof John. 
Bonar Thompson when heappeared in thedock in Manchester in 1908 Perhapsas 
hegrew up, he and his aunt tired of the pretence of using the ame Bambridgeand 
hesimply adopted the surname of his aunt, At any rate we an be sure that there 
‘would have been those who wouldhavemadeitelear tothe young John Bambridge 
that his real name was something else. 


Tome, the evidence points overwhelmingly to a Bambridge connection, butan 
alternative school of thought still exists amongst local people. According to them 
the line of paternity traces to John Thompson of Ladyhill who, like Bambridge, 
lived closeenough to havebeen regularly seen by the young Bonar Thompson. This 
accusation has been put forward on the basis that for john Thompson to have been 
the father was notconsidered to be out of characterand also that Bonar Thompson 
adopted the Thompson surname; although as we have seen, this could simply 
reflect his own aunt's surname. Another line of reasoning was that as Bonar 
Thompson was clever, if not in а productive way, then hemust have inherited this 
intelligence and the Thompsons of Ladyhill had a reputation for being clever John 
Thompson's father, as well as being a farmer, was also a noted land surveyor, 
‘whose children stand out in the Ladyhill school registers as having attained а 
higher standard of learning than was common, 

John Thompson never married and lived with his sister, Eliza Martha. He was 
aregularat the weekly market in Antrim were hestabled his horsein what wasthen 
Jameson's public house in Railway Street. In the course of the day he would have 
Tadotleasta few drinks so that on the joumey homehe waseptiosuccumbtosleep. 
The horse, however, knew the way home and continued on regardless, On one 
occasion he was intercepted by some local pranksters who stopped and unhitched 
the horse which was led away. When John Thompson awoke, he was said tohave 
exclaimed: 


“If Lam Thompson then I've losta horse. 
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But ifm not, then ve found wear” 

‘Tome, John Thompson, rather than being Bonar Thompson's father, resembles 
the descriptiontoafairdegree given by Bonar Thompson of the farmer named Orr. 
Not aly does the naturs of the visits to Antrim market tally, but he also lived with 
anunmared siner Tatthe names do ot agree need not Prove a major obstacle, 
given the lack of accuracy of must names given by Bonar Thompson in his book. 
Although Orr sa common and famous name in Co. Antrim, no farmers by this 
namelived in the immediate vicinity of Bonar Thompson's home in the 1890s. 

John Thompson didnot drink himself out of house and home, but died rather 
tragilyfellowinga visto Rachel Bonar. She wasa near neighbour to whomjohn 
‘Thompson was apt to pay a vist after the market, “treating” her with a litle 
whiskey. Fromone such visit he never returned home. A search was mounted the 
next moming and, guided by the barking of his dog, he was soon found lying face 
downwardsina ditch. Forsome reason, either by accident or by design, he hadcut 
across the fields but, when crossing а fence, he got caught on the barbed wire and 
ad (iln into the ditch which wasin facta smallburn. He had been unable to ree 
himself and had remained lying, head downwards, all night. Although John 
Thompson was sill alive when found, he was close to death and died soon 
afterwards in hospital. 


The ruin of ponto aser Bonar's house In Сакалову (1990) 


fanning aoc ule 
Sclboa and Carnearney 

Master Bonar and Aunt Eliza Thompson lived close to each other ina small group 
ofhouses on the lopes of Carnesrney mountainclosetothebountarywihScolbon 
townland. Only the roofless ruin of part of the Mastershouseslslsands as le. 
others have been completely cleared away, Bounded onone sideby a row of dose 
planted horse-chestnut trees, the faint outline of the steet which connected them 
isst visible. Through the trees the view of the countryside stretching out below 
is indeed impressive, with Lough Neagh lying to the west and, to the south, the 
Mourne Mountains can be seen om a clear day, 

The groups of housesat Upper and Lower Scolboa shown on themapare more 
correctly referred to аз clachans than small villages, Atpresent oth theseclachans 
sill stand to a large degree but they provide only one house or habitation, The 
name Scolboa has been subjected to a variety of spellings withScolvoe appearing 
ina 17th century map. Scolbow and Scolbo are common, but овоа isthe name 
used by the Ordnance Suvey. А tentative derivation ofits meaning from the ish 
онер slope af the cow". The townlandisindeed situated ona teepslopeand 
provides better grazing than can be found in some of the surrounding and. 

A total of 25 holdings are listed for Scolboa townland in the valuation records 
for 1893, but the actual numberof holders listed was only 10 assome holdingshad 
been merged. Those listed in 1896 were three different Warwick families with Hes, 
MeAlonan, Montgomery, O'Neill, Wilson, Latimer and Moore families Prom ths 
istit can be seen that the Livingstone family given by Bonar Thompsonas resident 


inScolbow is not recorded. However a Margaret Warwick owned a fam of some 
acres. 


Master Bonar's farmis, 


now an out-farm owned by William Stirling whose father 
purchased it in the 19305 from Willy Bambridge who subsequently emmigrated. 
William Stirling's uncle, also called William, was born around 1870 andhas passed 
onte hisson a story of a woman named Thompson (Aunt Elizi?) who ved beside 
the Master, which tends to confirm Bonar Thompson's acount of his aunt's 
lypochondria. The story goes that on one occasion, William Stirling's father was 
passing Eliza Thompson’s cottage. She called him over and asked hin to go and 
send for the doctor, explaining that her stomach was giving her trouble. The boy 
did ashe was bid, The doctor at that time was Doctor Samuel Gawn who wasa very 
large man, being both tall and well built He travelled everywhere ina pony and 
trap which seemed barely big enough for its tasksothat on oneoceasion local wag 
is said to have remarked that the wrong beast was between the halt but that is 
another story. 

Dr Gawn arrived at the cottage but did not enter, choosing instead to stand at 
the door from where he enquired; “What ails you?”. From her sick bed, AuntEliza 
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told him about her stomach. 


E T 
Docior?” "We dear, I couldn't 

MM Leite ie Weder cn’ germany i 
ERG er ero soo мітка for hehe docte to contemplate 


авар himself to the patient whom he obviously knew of old. 
deg 
атас up toher death around 1940 апа is remembered with affection by 
cote аве белата her brother ae Mas Been 
ore may go same way cowards explaining his alleged attempt to have her 
mu 
о С ES Pepe 
о ДИ 
е рна БА 
quarter sessions, county assizes in Belfast and also local cases which made it tothe 
pe considered conclusive proof, I suspect that there was no court case betweenthe 
two. Bonar Thompson's version of events may have been stimulated by a series of 
ое К 
асер ра muet 
ее 
м. 
and in Joly 1897 he is recorded as having “ably seconded" a motion to set up the 
Connor Tenants’ Defence Association. (Although somewhat closer to Antrim than 
Connor, the townlands of Camearney and Scolboa are in the parish of Connor) 
Someinklingthatthe Master’sreputation did suffercomes from another story told 
by William Stirling concerning the Master which goes as follows: 


inthe 


There was an O'Neill amily living in Scolboa in Bonar Thompson’s time of whom 
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there were two brothers. Ore of whom, William John, was carpenter whist the 
«ther, Alex, didn’t do much in particular. Не had a reputation as a practical joker, 
such as blocking chimneys (on one occasion ће fell down onto the open fire 
amongst some women who were sitting beside the fire crocheting) and placing 
Jhudanum in milk before it was ready to be churned, Alex was known locally as 
Devil O'Neill. Ceilidhing was a common practicein those days when neighbours 
gathered around а fireside to tell stories after the work was done, As Bonar 
Thompson also relates, for such occasions the Master was in much demand, and, 
iFitwasknown that ho was planning to visit a house, others would be sureto turn 
up for the crack 

On one night the Master found that he had competition in the form of Devil 
O'Neill Devil was well able to keep his audience enthralled with a selection of tall 
tales and yarns. This was not at all to Master's liking, buthe bided his time rather 
than buit in. Eventually Devil's stock of stories ran dry giving the Mater the 
‘opportunity to take the initiative. 

"Why don’ tyou catch yerselfor, Devil? said the Masterin his mostauthoritaive 
voice, "T ve been sitting here all evening and have heard nought uta рабо lies. 
Why don't you catch yerself on?” 

‘Ashe finished, all eyes turned to Devil who was sting quietly rearranging the 
peats in the fire witha stick. When he had satisfied himself that ell was well with 
the fire, he replied 

“ТК you're right, Master, I think you're right. True enough what you said 
about those stories; but I'll mend my waysin the future.” Hestopped to pokeat the 
‘ire before continuing, “Sure only last night I wasin a house and do you know but 
weren'tthey talking about you, Master? Praising you up and down, Master Saying 
What a great man you were, Master, And do you know Master, but did't I agree 


with them even though I knew it was a pack of lies. FII know better in the future 
Master!” 


Court eases from Camearney werenot uncommon in Borar Thompson's day. They 
generally arose from poaching on the mountain, which at that time was largely 
devoidof treesand was usedby Lord Massereeneforshootng, Hekadagamekeeper, 
John McCabe, who was not too popular judging by tho fac that hewasstoned when 
he went into Connor village. However the following headline appeared in the 
Ballymena Observer of 29 June 1897 and related cases were to rumble through the. 
courts for the next two years before finishing in the county assizes. The persistence 
of the daimants gives some proof to the adage that the purpose of thrift amongst 
some of those who lived in the hills of Antrim was to provide enough money with 
Which to sue their neighbours. The case itself cats some light on life ina clachan 
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and onone of the main aggravations of the times: water rights. Bonar Thompson 
Just havesurely been aware ofthis feud which was taking placeclose to his home. 


А Scolbow Assault Case 
"The basic case rose from the derision of John Wilson of Scolboa to rear pigs inan 
ld stack-yard. Thedrain from thestack-yard ran past theback ofa house occupied 
Dy a family named Latimer, who had recently talon occupation of the farm, The 
semivalofthepizsensured that the drain became polluted and, just to make matters 
‘sorse, the Latimers decided to move the door oftheir house from the front to the 
Back. The resu of this was that the dirty water was said to run into the house. 
centi they would not have minded clean water running into their home) 
м gorau which Kd 
four Scolboafonilies a fair proportion ofthe total population. On one hand, there 
voro various Wilsons and ОЛ who opposed Latimers, a Moore and Agnes 
Higginson (née Latimer Trouble had erupted when Wilson unblocked the drin 
which Latimer had previously stopped and general mayhem seems to have ensued 
er the next few hours which abo gave the opportunity for old scores to settled. 

Ale O'Neil was alleged to have said that David Moore was the worst man in 

бодон and (in slight contradiction) that the Latimers were ten times worse. 
Allegations about receiving stolen goods were bandied about. A fight between 
Alex ONeilland David Moore ard two Latimersstarted, with Alex coming offthe 
worst. Mary Elen O'Neill came to the rescue, but was herself flattened. Agnes 
Higginson arrived on the scene with a graipe-fork, but was disarmed by John. 
Wilson. Agnes disputed this and said it was only a raftor of a house daughter in 
cour) Soit went on. The magistrates dismissed most of the cases and imposed 
small fines on the Latimers and David Moore for their attack on Alex and Mary 
Ellen O'Neill. 

In the summer the show retumed to court when John Wilson sought damages 
{forthe bockingof his drain by the Latimers, Justin case the Judge was inclined to 
disregard Alex Nell'sexpertise on the direction of flow in the drains of Scolboa, 
civil engineer, Mr Andrew Boyd, was employed by Wilson to come along to give 
evidence Wilson won but wasawarded only nominal damages. The Latimers were 
told they could seek redress in another court for having to put up with foul water 

A new dimension in ће form of chickens was introduced to the proceedings 
when Robert John Latimer summonsed John Wilson for assault at Scolboa in 
February 1898, Robert John claimed he had been quietly mending a fence between 
his father's landand Wilson's when the defendant called him names, attacked him 
witha ptchforkand threw stoncsat him, Again there was disagreement as to what 

happened, for Wilson claimed hehad notspoken to Latimer since their last visitto 
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‘out (laughter) and he couldn't have attacked him with a pitchfork forthere was 

‘dich between them. John Wilson's young son was called to testify that he had 

stenten chickens and a cockerel belonging to Latimer on his father's manureheap. 

Hehad tried to shoo them off but, when they didn't go, his father had thrown some 

Péibles at the chickens, one of which just happened to hit Latimer who was 

Standing behind some nearby trees. There was further disputeas to thesize of the 

stone 

Allof this gave the opportunity for the defending solicitor john Kerr Cutieto 
вере court well entertained. The chairman f the bench, who must havehad m 
Sjelortheunderstatement, to judge from his remark that there wassomeil feeling 
‘ween the parties, found the assault was proved but it was considered by he 
bench to have been trivial. A fine of half a crown was imposed. 

The final act took place at the County Antrim assizes in Belfast, complete with 
Qs, supporting counsel and a professor of chemistry called as an expert witness 
The chickens were now centre stage, in a manner of speaking, for they had bern 
Poisoned in the intervening period. The professor testified thatthe poison had been 
‘gound-up match heads mixed in meal. The manner oftheir death was stated tobe 
Unusual in Co.Antsim but common in the south and west of Ireland, 

When James Latimerhad found hischickens poisoned hehad taken ohn Wilson 
‘ecourt, accusing him of the deed. The proof was thet Wilson had “Poison Hen” 
Signs posted on his property, and Agnes Higginson chimed netonly tohavebeard 
tte Wilsons conspiring in their Буте o poison the chickens but also o have ten 
them doit, The court in Ballymena had not been impressed with thistesimony se 
Jud dismissed the case. The current case was John Wilson summorsing James 
Latimer for slander with respect to Latimer's allegation that he, Wilson, tad 
Poisoned the fowl. 

Latimer, in what was a clever flanking move admitted the slander, but offered 
£2 in damages as he maintained he had some justification for the legion At 
Wilson was not prepared to settle for this amount, the jury had tohear fe case mé 
дойде was not impressed with the proceedings and hoped, for the sake of Tre 
"eputation of the County Antrim for solid litigation, that future cases before 
Would be moresubstantial in naturethan the one hehad justheard. The jury were 
Tot overly impressed either, for theyawarded John Wisononefarthingin damage 
and ordered that the remainder of the £2, which he would havegotifhehad settled, 
be retumed to Latimer, Perhaps Bonar Thompson saw John Wilson returning tà 


Scolboa with his farthing damages and this inspired him to write of the Master's 
expression on losing his case. 
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Lodyhill National School 
Bonar Thompson's account of his old school is rather odd in some respects. His 
story ofits closure and being left to crumble and decay is largely fictional. True the 
school building had beer closed a year before his return to Antrim about 1934, but 
the children had been transferred to а new Ladyhill Public Elementary School 
Which was only 200 yards down the same road, It seems unlikely that, if Bonar 
Thompson had seen the old school on his return home, he could have missed the 
‘new one. The Bush school, to which he claims the children had been transferred, 
had зар closed in 1911 

‘The “new Lidyhill school closed in 1992 and is now unrecognisableas a school 
building as it has been converted into а large dwelling house. In contrast the old 
Ladyhil school house sil stands today in good repair and in much the same form 
as it ever did. After its closure asa school, ownership was transferred to the local 
community who have continued to maintain it. Until about 1988, it housed a 
summer Sunday school, organised by Mr John Bell and three church services are 
still held init each year, one of which, a carol service, I attended in December 193. 

‘Ona frosty, dark nigh, the absence of outside lighting and a recognisable path 
caused me almost to stumble through the door but in a way it was a step backin 
time, for the school room could not have been much different from when Bonar 
‘Thompson knewit. Although illuminated by gas lights, an innovation which Bonar 
“Thompson did sat have the benefit of, the school-room’s main source of heating 
wasstilthelargeopen fire, the flames of which casta flickering glow on the ceiling. 
‘othe right ofthe fire stood the Master's high desk, which now served asa pulpit- 
‘Around the sides of the room were the long dlesks attached to backless forms from 
the old shool. The attendance was about 100 which filled the room to capacity. 
‘Members of the choir of Dunamuggy Presbyterian Church had been invited along 
to tiffenthesinging, Thesermon cf the lay preacher was one of personal testimony. 
To giveemphasisto his message, he was notaverse to using his arms foreffect. The 
smalllamp provide on the Master's desk magnified these movements into ghostly 
silhouettes dancing on the ceiling above him. 

Табун School was opened in 1846 and consisted of the one room of 28 feetby 
18 feet. Built of stoneand lime, it was slated rather than thatched and containedsix 
desks, twelve fect long, and detached forms. These were said to provide space for 

75 children which, judging from my own experience, would have meant rather a 
Aightsqueeze. Theintial attendance was33 pupils, who paid between oneand three 

pence per week fr their tuition. Hours were from 3:30am to 3:30pm from Monday 

tp Saturday witha short lunch interval. Saturdays and the last hour of each day 

Were given over to religious instruction which was not compulsory. 

To put the school on a firmer footing, the minister of Mill Row Presbyterian 
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Churchin Antrim, the Rev George Morrison, applied forit tobe createda National 
School and so be eligible for financial assistance from the state. In his application 
he wrote that the school was needed as it was the only onein a mountain district 
whose people were "poor and very ignorant”. No National School was said tobe 
within three miles. (The school shown on the map in Ballynce about 1'/2 miles 
away was listed in the 1863 valuation as a Sunday School.) The application was 
Successful and the Ladyhill Schoo! became the Ladyhill National School. f this 
brought some financial security to the school, it did little for the security of tenure 
ofthe first Master, John Conn who now had to endure the visits of the Inspectors 
ofSchools. Some hint of trouble can be seenin the Rev. Morrison's assessment that, 


while Mr Conn's character was good, his assessment of his teaching ability was 
only pretty good. 


Interior of Lady Mill National schoo! in 1991. The Master's desk now serves as pulpi but ihe open 
dies still the main source of heating 
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Forthelnspecors this wasto bean optimisticassessmentand their reports were 
to be апу damning. Mr Conn was 21 years of age when he started to teach at 
Ladyhill but he had had 1'/2 years experience in Coreen but apparently no formal 
training. The first reportin July 1847 was negative in tone with little meeting the 
Inspectors standards. Things had not improved three months later when he wrote; 
"Т regret to be obliged to report most unfavourably of the attentions to my 
suggestions [made after the previous inspection]. The school is evidently 
retrogreding instead of improving”. 

Mr Conn wasdispatched for taining in a Model School and a Mr Hetherington 
took over temporarily. Whatever training Mr Conn received, it did him little geod 
for, after his return to Ladyhill in 1848, the Inspector was not impressed. “I regret 
to find theschoal in sucha backward state. Should the teacher not be able to show 
Some improvement аз result of attendance at the Model School and of the various 
Suggestions which I have made from time to time, I will be obliged to report him 
incompetent for the duties.” 

Despite a change of Inspector, the March 1849 report was not much better and 
Mr Conn resigned the following year. The May 1850 report recorded that Mr John 
Bonar had been appointed as teacher in March of that year. He would have been 
‘only 17 years of age. This was to be a short initial tenure, for a John Smylie was to 
resign the post in December 1853. From this it would seem that the young John 
Bonar vas also sent off to gain some teaching experience in a Model бо, 
perhaps after the Inspector's report in March 1851. This Inspector was “really 
Shockedtofind any National Schoolin soutter a state ofinefficiency.” Ofthe fourth 
sade chss he wrote, “The pupils appear utterly destitute of any idea as to the 
meaning of what they read”. The absence of a map of the world, which had been 
‘on request since 1847, was also lamented. 

The physical structure of the rew school had also been allowed to decay, for 
there were repos of holes in windows and a leak in theroof. These defects were 
considered injurious to the pupils health, half of whom were said to be coughing 
in 1850. The floor needed attention and white-washing was required. 

After 1851 things became beterand the Inspectors were moresupportive of the 
teacher (probably Mr Smylie) who "appearled] to have exerted himself since my 
{the inspectors] last visit”. However the problems with the teachers and the school 
tad caused theattendanceto become "verysmall" John Bonar returned to Ladyhill 
in January 1854, having resigned from Whappetown. He was to stay at Ladyhill or 
another 41 years, resigning in 1895 just three months before Bonar Thompson 
commenced his studies, Under Master Borar’sstewardship, attendances grew and 
there were frequently over70 pupisattending during the winter months. Numbers 

on therolis reached 90a times, This expansion led to am application for permission 


so 
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tosppointan assistant teacher in 1879. The first assistant to the Master vasa sister 
ofJohn Thompson, Miss Margaret Thompson, who had previously beena moniter 
inthe school for six years. Her salary was £25per year. А sewing instroctress was 
appointed in 1885 when another of the Thompson sisters, Sarah was appointed o 
teach part time in the afternoons at £12 per year. 

Bonar Thompson was not alone in being required to forgoschoolingin orderio 
work in the fields. This tended to be the rule rather than the exception, especially 
forboys, so that when they were dueto leave school at 14 many had only a scant 
education. During Master Bonar's time at Ladyhill it became common for these 
‘older boys to continue their schooling long after the age of 14 often upto 20 years 
ofage. This tonds to give the lie to Bonar Thompson's accusation that the childr 
ofthearea had not much interest in learning. These older boysattended during the 
winter when there was less work to do aboutthe farm. Schoolattendasces during 
the winter were often 50% higher than in thesummer months despite he fact tat 
many of the youngest children stopped attending during the winter. The older 
boys were seated by the Master on benches around the edges of the school room, 
but were not always attentive to their studies, so thatthe Master had his work aut 
Qut fo maintain order judging from the following exchange. 

On spotting one of the older boy whiting wiha ke ata deskthe Maer 


asked him what he thought he was playing at, Back came the reply; "Tm making 
atrough’ 


"What for?" ex-claimed the Master. 

“For you to drink out of!” rejoined the boy. 

Unfortunately the nature of the Master's response has not been recorded. 

Bonar Thompsons (alias john Ветар) atendance nerd stows hal he 
vas rarely at shool during his first two years, 63 and 37 daysattendancerecone 
‘spectively. This was presumably due to his poor health, rather than thedemands 
cf field work. As he had not been sent to theinfants cassat five years cage a5 was 
‘common, tisnot surprising that hespentthree yearsinthefistgrade: Surprising y, 
fiven his own account, his best year’s attendance wasin his final year when 
docked up some 164 days out of a possible 20. 

Perhapsit was memories of his didiculteariy daysasatencher hatade Master 
Sonar so contemptuous of his successor. Thenew Master was David Sloan -not Mr 
Duncan as stated by Bonar Thompson. Various Duncans did attend the school at 
that time as pupils and, in the same vein, there was no E Suga 
but an Agnes Adair would have been in Bonar Thompson's class. 

Mr Sloan remained as principal oftheschool up oHe vey sudden death hist 
attending a football match in Muckamore in 1924. Bonar Thompson's account of 
avoiding the cane did not cut much ice with one of Mr Sloan's former pupils who 
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Caldwell. This succession means that during the school’s 136 year history four 
principals provided yas sence 


Eskylane Presbyterian Church 

Bonar Thompson's spelling of Eskylane as Eskalain owes n 
Pronunciation but we can be il sare that he never heard it called Eskylane 
Chapel. The residents of Scolboa and Carneamey were almost all Presbyterians to 
a man, to whom chapel would have meant a very different place of worship than 
their own meeting houses, Rather the term appears to have been used to convey to 
his English readers that it was a nonconformist place of worship. This is true 
‘enough, for in Bonar Thompson's time Eskylane Church belonged to the Eastem 


ch to local 
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Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. The 
NECTED IOE Eastern Synod being a result of 
теже 8 а schism amongst Reformed 
eq cag Presbyterians in 190 who in 
tum were separate fom the 
mainstream Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. 

The datestone on Eskylane 
Church is somewhat unusual 
nottosay misleading foitgi=s 
the date of rection as 1760 Bat 
thisdaterelerstothebuildingof 
its parent Reformed 
Presbyterian Church outside 
Kalls Village. Atthetime ofte 
erection of Eskylane in 189, 
Eskylane bad split away frem 
the Kells church. 

Reformed Presbyterians or 
Covenanters, trace their own 
particular origins back to the 
Scottish National Covenant of 
1638, Their mode of church 
government vasnototheliking 
of Charles TI and they suffered 
Severe persecution during his reign, still remembered as the Kiling Times. After 
"Кее heavy defeat in 1679 at Bothwell Brig many Covenanters fled for their Ives 
from Scotland across to Ireland where they found efageintheremote Antrim hills. 
{tis still in these Antrim hills, of which Camcamey and Ladyhil mark the 
Southwestern limits, that as a denomination they are perhaps strongest and 
accounts for one of their nicknames "Mouriainy People”. 

Eskylane was never a large congregation it only had 29 families in 1903 and as 
aresult wasnotable tooffer much ofastipend.Conveslysuchasmall congregation 
‘would not haveplaced too much ofaburdenon thelrministerasregards weddings, 
fineralsand family visits. Mr Moffett, the ministerin Bonar Thompson's time had 
therefore sufficient free time to set up a classical shool in Ballymena where he 
lived, called the Ballymena Collegiate and Intermediate School. Thisschool taught 
boys over the age of fourteen who were planning togo on touniversity or into one 
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ofthe professions. 

‘The ev Samuel Moifett's own family origins in County Antrim could be traced 
back to 1679 when, three weeks after the defeat at Battle of Bothwell Brig, his 
ancestor sought rofigeneae Broughshane with a family called McCully. They had 
settled in thearea and had farmed in the townland of Ballylig since that time, Aer 
attendance at Belfast Inst, young Samuel Moffett wona scholarship to the Queen's 
College Belfastin 1860 but on the death of his father, he returned to the family farm 

aftercompletingonly oxe year of hisstudies. Eventually he wasabletorecommenct 
his studies and graduated from the Royal University of Ireland via Queens 
College Galway in 1867 which was followed by theological studies in Edinburgh. 
1а 1870 he was installe in a church in Brooklyn, New York but did not stay long 
as he became the fourth minister of Eskylane in 1873. 

From this it can be seen that there is nothing to support Bonar Thompson's 
chargesagainstthe minister of “lack of intellectual depth, scholarship and force ot 
mind" Inanycasesuchzccusationsaredifficulttosubstantiate against Presbyterian 
ministers, for asa group they were, and still are, university graduates, although in 
later life Bonar Thompson was pleased to claim that he had escaped “a university 
degradation". 

The story of the Rev Moffet's departure from Eskylane also appears to owe a 
fair dealto Bonar Thompson's rather fertile imagination. The Rev. Moffett did not 
‘etire until 1917,some 1é years after Thompson's departure from home so he could 
‘ot have had any first hand knowledge of it. In the following year, 1918, the Rev 
Moffett died at the age of 72. Thompson's story of the subsequent ministerial 
succession is even more suspect as in 1903 Eskylane joined the Presbyterian 
mainstream in the General Assembly after the Eastern Reformed Synod dissolved 
‘self theprevious year. After this unionit was extremely unlikely that the Eskylane 
congregation would beableto pay a minister and contribute financially to the main 
church. It was understood therefore that on MrMoffet’s retirement, the Eskylane 
congregation would have tosharea minister from a nearby congregation. So it was 
that after the Rev Moffetť’s departure, the existing minister of Kells Presbyterian 
Church, the Rev Wilson, took over the joint charge of Kells and Eskylane which 

exists to this day. 

In contrasttotheabove,thebun fightsat the Eskylanesoirées do havesome basis 
inlocal lore evenif they were notcarriedin the Ballymena Observer's accounts of the 
Soirées. The soirées survived thetransition of Eskylane into the main Presbyterian 
Church and the long currant loaves on offer (without butter) were known as 
“swarry bread”. The Rev James Houston, who was minister ofthe twocongregations 
from 1921 to 1964 suffered in the same way as had the Rev Moffett. 

However “wee” Houston wasshort both in stature and temper and did not take 
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Reformed Presbyterian Congregation the pronouncing of the benediction. 


the bombardment so meekly and would race down from the front of the churchto 
chastise those whom he thought were the culprits. This was considered not so 
much bad form on his part but rather bad tactics, as having delvered the 
admonishiment, he was then obliged, unless he wanted o walk backwards, to tum 
fisbacktothe crowdashe returned to thefrontoithechurch, Thsretrea presented 
aninviting target and opportunity for the bun throwersto continue with their fan- 

Some of the bun throwers went under the name ofthe “Gumey Highlanders’, 
Gurneybeing presumably a corruption of Carnearney. Onone memorable occasion 
Mr Houston brought two police constables with him from Kell who were posted 
atthe back of the church to keep order. They cannot have been paying too much 
attention to their duties for in a short time the hub-bub was as great as ever. Mr 
Houston called to the constables as to why they were not keeping things quiet. A 
startled officer replied; “Is them in the gallery" 

General uproar followed for there was no gallery in the church. 
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“There were things he stretched but mainly he told the truth” 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Fim 


When considering Bonar Thompson's version of events, it is well to remember that 
he was describing them after a period of almost 40 years. Added to that, they had 

been seen through the eyes of a young boy who, at the time, was but poorly 

‘educated and to whom thei significance may not have been clear. Even so itis 

remarkableas to how few of the events and people can be accepted at face value 

Some errors are trivial, if frustrating, such as his description of the Rev Thomas 

Westas being the Church of Ireland rector of Antrim. The lack of accuracy in family 
relationships could be an indication of a desire to keep his story simple, or were 
these relationships, especially that between the Master and his aunt alla bit ofa 

mystery to him when he left Antrim? 

Themixing of names withevents suggest that, while he could remember names, 
Бе was less sure who the people actually were. His solution to this problem lus 
been, fairly randomly, to mixnames and events together for the purpose of telling 
the story. Ihe, orhispublsher, had wished to protect themselves from libel by the 
People described, Bonar Thompson would surely have adopted names which were 
по тот thearea. Some discrepancies point oa basic carelessness of approach, for 
itis difficulttosee how he could have forgotten the name of the only school master 
heever had st school This cavalier approach need not be too surprising in the light 
of Bonar Thompson's own description of his prowess as a book reviewer for the 
Joumal heproduced ora shoe time, The Blac Hat. This he attributed to not reading 
the books which he reviewed but writing what he imagined were his readers’ 
preconcieved opinions of the book and author in question. То what extent this 
approach wes adopted in this account of his boyhood in Carnearney will remain 
а mater of conjecture. 

Nevertheless, the tory of Bonar Thompson's boyhood was about the only thing 

Which Sean O'Casey and Michael Foot fund to have any merit in the Hyde Pak 
Orator Thompsonasked O'Ciseytowritetheprefaceof the book, which turned out 
to beremarkable, forin it O'Casey launched into an attack on both the book and its 
author. However thefollowing admonition by O'Casey to Thompson can be taken 
‘onboard by any aspiring writer. O Casey wrote: "Bonar Thompson hasn'tcbserved 
things vividly. He must learn to observe instinctively what is worth observing, to 
ook ong, and gather into hismind all that ean and must be gathored in of things 
he sees and of things he hears. He must think a lot less of himself, and a lot more 
of others. By his own declaration, he finds it too easy to write. Had he found 
gathering his thoughts together a hard thing to do he would have written a far 
better biography of himself.” 
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emning a Fao ule 

That Bonar Thompson permitted this preface to be included in his book is a 
measure of his own admiration of Cr Casey. What pained O'Casey most about the 
HydePark Orator, were theattacksit contained onthesociaist movementoftheday. 
To O'Casey. this was akin to Thompson biting the hand that had fed him and а 
betrayal of Thompson's own poverty stricken origins. Michael Foot too noted the 
пово sourness of spirit which pervaded the book but interestingly he considered 
this to be totally out of character with the public and private man he knew, 
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5. Some Notes on Chapters 1 and 2 of 
The Hyde Park Orator 


Andrew Allen 


These notes were put together after much deliberation and discussion with my 
mother, Mis. Eliza Allen, 126 Parkgate Road, Browndodd, Kells, Ballymena. Му 
mother attained the good old age of ninety on 30th July, 1990. Her memory is sill 
very good and clear: and although she never met the Hyde Park Orator she can 
recila great deal of the local background of his day, and pin-pointed a numberof 
the inaccuracies in his record. 

My mother was bom Eliza Warwick on the farm of her grandfather James 
Wilson in theLadyhil. From an early age she lived with her mother on her father 
Andrew Warwicks farm in Solbow. She married John Allon in 1927 and moved 
to the Allen family farm at Browndodd, about three-quarters of a mile from 
‘Scolbow. My mother haslived most ofherlifein the Ladyhill-Scolbow-Browndodd 
area and is therefore conversant with many of the local goings-on over a long 
period of time. 

wish to thank her most sincerely for her assistance in preparing these note 

ANDREW W. ALLEN, 
97 Tally Road, Tawnybrack, Kells, Ballymena. 


CHAPTER: 

Theauthoruses the name Bonar Thompson, but his surname should have been 
Bonar. It is very unlikely that he was christened Thompson. His mother was Tilda 
Bonar, Tilda Bonar was a daughter of Joe Bonar by his first wife, Later he married 
Rachel Adams, and they lived on a small farm at the bottom of the Fence Brae in 
‘Carnearney. Joe Bonarhad three sons by his second wife - William, John and Tom; 
and айга time he went abroad to make his fortune. He never came back home; and 
he died abroad. He appears to have deserted Rachel. There is some doubt as to 
Whetherhewentto America or Australia, but ended up inthe latter,and apparently 


prospered there. 
s 
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Fonar Thompson's father was reputed to be а local farmer of standing in the 
community; but he obviously disowned his offspring, Shortly afer the boy was 
tom his mother went off to England, and left him with anaunt refered toas Aunt 
Fiza Thompson; but her name actually was Eliza Bonar, and she would have been 
his great aut. 

My mother never saw Bonar Thompson, but she remembers his mother when 
shecame back occasionally to the Antrim district visit; and on one ocasion she 
stayed for quite a while when she lived at Whin Park near Holywell My mother 
remembers her as а well built lady of good appearance who dressed very well 

Eliza Thompson's (Bonar's) brother was John Bonar, referred later inthetext 
веря Bonar Thompson. He was a brother of Joe Bonar, Tilda Bonar father For 
many years he had been the teacherin Ladyhill National Schoo but he had retired 
before Bonar Thompson commenced his education there. He tels us that a Mr. 
Duncan was his teacher. My grandmother knew Master Bonar well;but when my 
mother attended Ladyhill School Mr. Sloan was the principal teacher, and she has 
sorecollection of Mr. Duncan. Master Bonar was theteacher when y grondmother, 
Jenny Warwick, attended the school, The old school building stil there and is 
now used as а Sunday School. 

În the book frequent reference is made to іон, Scolbow is a townland 
Which, ata time, contained two important ‘villages or cachass of houses’. My 
mother's parents’ home and farm was always refered to as Scolbov' by my 
parents, myself and all the family connection. The Warwick home was cated in 
"Upper Scalbow'. A lane led from the county road - now the Balyno Road, butin 
those days called the Scolbow Road -leading to Antrim. On theleftsdecfthislane 
and near the road lay the village of ‘Lower Scolbow At the top of the lane was the 
much larger village of Upper Scolbow . The Hay family owned quitea large fam 
and lived in a commodious farmhouse in UpperScolbov. When Sarah Hay came 
to Upper Scolbow she said there were between 30 and 40 families living în tht 
village, and at least half this number in Lower Scolbow. 

Thelane to UpperScolbow continued on up the hill; and provided rather rough 
access to the small house occupied by Aunt Eliza Thompson which was close to 
Master Bonar's farm. The lane from the Masters house and farm wasverylongand 
led out on to the Fence Brae on the side of Carnearney Hill, butthereislittle doubt 
that on many occasions he, or his sister, or Bonar Thompson, visited the Scolbow 
villages by climbing over aditch or two and walking down thehill. Master Bonar's 
farm eventually, passed to the Bambridge family. The farm was located in the 
townland of Carnearney adjoining Scolbow. 

It would appear that Bonar Thompson got his distances somewhat wrong, He 
states that Antrim was two miles away from the Ladyhill School, This distance is 
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at least three miles; and he then says that hisaunt's cottage was three miles away 
în thedirection of Ballymena. As the crow flies his aunt's house did not lietowards 
Ballymena but rather to the east of the school, and I would reckon the distance to 
beabout !/zmiles unless he went to school by way of the long lanefrom his uncle's 
farm. Inthosedays this wasunlikely as people living in the country usually walked 
in aily straight lines across the fields to wherever they were going, 

Itis quite clear that Bonar Thompson's education was well on the way ю 
‘completion by the age of 14. The agricultural pursuits in which he claims to have 
become skilled are accurate for his day; and there is little doubt that the other 
accomplishments referred to could have been acquired at the same time. 

"The Ulster Sabbath did not impress him. He refers to ‘chapel’, which is a 
somewhat misleading term. Today the word immediately brings to mind the 
Roman Catholic faith In his me it would have dene likewise, or it could have 
referred to the Methodist religion which flourished for a time in County Antrim; 
and there was once a Methodist Chapel in Kells village. Later he refers to ‘the 
irksome ites of Preshyterianism’,andstates that his Aunt Eliza was a Presbyterian 
byandrombicth. My mothertelievesthat Rachel Bonar, Tilda Bonar's stepmother, 
was amember of Connor Presbyterian Church. Aunt Eliza may have belonged to 
the same Church; but from a lator reference in tho text it is likely that she wasa 
member of Eskylane Reformed Presbyterian Church, Eskylane would have been 
the nearest church to her home. It is interesting that his aunt taught Bonar the 
Shorter Catechism. 

Bonar Thompson's description of his aunt’s wardrobe would appear to be very 
accurate. It reflects the dress ofthe period and the attitude to clothing thrust on 
those of frugal means ving in a relatively isolated rural community. 

From an early age he seemsto have been concerned about his health, suffering 
acutely from bronchitis. He refers to this on a number of occasions throughout the 
text; butin spite of thispreoccupation he lived to be 75, and passed away in 1963. 
His Aunt Eliza attained the age of 93. 

Iisclear thata grestdeal of is ‘education’ was acquired away from school. The 
reference to evenings spent with the farm-hands of the district when stories ofthe 
banshee, fairies. ghostsand soon were repeated reflects the attitudes of the day. He 
appears to have placed much store by the Master - a great historian, a great 
theologian, anda great politician. Later he says ‘Uncle Bonar was the oracle of the 
countryside. In those days the teacher in any rural school, always referred to as 
The Master, was a man of standing, looked up to and respected by all, mainly 

because of his ability to read ard write with ease. 

Unfortunately Master Bonar's standing was seriously undermined in his later 
‘years by the scandal arising from his brother's money. Bonar Thompson refers to 
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‘alaw casearising out of asuit brought against him (Master Bonar) by hssisterin- 
law Rachel Thompson." T he lady referred to is of course, Rache Bonar, second 
Wwifeof Joe Bonar, brother of the Master, John Bonar. He says that Rache ive in 
small tumble-down cottage on my uncle's farm, where she had brought up her 
three children in very poor circumstances.’ The arm referred to ereis notthe farm 
onwhich his unclelived. This small farm on the Fence Braein Camearney may have 
belonged to Master Bonar. Both my parents knew Rachel Bonar well and my 
mother always understood that this farm was owned by Joe Bonar and therefore 
passed directly to his wife Rachel. The farm is now owned by the Gawn family of 
Camearney, and their title to theland doesnot show thenamesf previousownens 

Some of Bonar Thompson's comments aboat Rachel Bonar are not very kind 
Hisfirst statement ‘But she was a good-natured, generous, aré-working woman, 
who had battled strenuously for her children against heavy odds and was wel 
tke by all who really knew her’ isaccurateasfarasit goes. Shesmokedaclay pipe, 
andhada vigorous vocabulary; butshewas generous toafault iked company, and 
could tell and also listen to a good story. His statement that she ‘kept open house 
forthe roughest and wildest of the country boys and girl’ is not correct and she 
didnot keep a house of ill repute as he appears to infer, Her house was likelots of 
others around the countryside, a place where people congregated at night for abit 
of ood crack and a cup of tea; and many а good story was tod and many an dd 
ballad sung. I know many people who frequented Rachel's house and T have so 
reason to believe that Aunt Eliza's opinion of Rachel or her place was in any мау 
corect. 

appears that the Master swindled her out of the money sent by her husband. 
Tre story in the countryside at the time corresponds roughly with theaccountin 
thebook;but to the best of my knowledge, andl remember Rache Bonar quie well, 
shenever received any money, even though the Cour found inher favour, because 
shenevershowed any signs of the wealth which might have been expected in her 
ater days. It may be that the farm came into her possession asa resultof the court 


case; but | find it difficult to understand why Joe Bonar sent money by way of his 
brother instead of directly to his wife. 


Chapter 2 

The references to Upper and Lower Scolbow at the beginning of this Chapter are 

not quite accurate. His aunt's cottage was only three or four hundred yards from 

Upper Scolbow; and at that time the two villages still had approximately the 

population quoted by Sarah Hay. He states hat Ballymena was seven miles away 

from Scolbow, but the distance is actually between ten and eleven miles. 
Bonar Thompson refers to'a Mrs. O'Neil who kept an illicit still in a house not 
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far away from Lower Scolbow’. The lady in question was Mrs. Margaret Jane 
O'Neill wife of Alex. O'Neill. Alex. was a roadiman, and was well known for his 

biting wit. Theylived ona small farm on the Parkgate Road (now the Connor Road) 

about half a mile across country from Lower Scolbow. The farm, in the townland 

of Ballywoodock, is now owned by а Mr. William McCann. Mrs. O'Neill sold 

tobacco butshealso operated askebeen, that is she sold poteen or^weestill. There 
is tte doubt that she did not run an illicit still, but purchased her ‘whiskey’ from 
the makers. Mrs O'Neills son, Billy O'Neill, was a local tailor. 

Honor Thompson thenrefersto’the poet Samuel Owens’. My motherassuresme 
that shenever heard of this man. This is rather odd as a poet in those days would 
obviously berespected and alkedabout. She has no recollection ofany person with 
poetic tendencies who might be referred to by this alternative name’ of Owens. 
From the description given he was an old man who ‘shuffled around’, ard 
therefore must have lived fairly near to Scolbow. Owens was and still is а common 
name nthe Ladyhill- Carnearney area, Mest of us still remember Ann Jane Owens, 
and also the very old lady Nellie Owens who lived in a small stone-built house at 
the end of the road which crosses Carneamey Hill; and I understand that Sammy 
‘Owens still lives in the area. From 1 was about six years of age 1 visited my 
grandmother Jenny Warwickin Scolbow almost every Saturday evening, Often we 
discussed old times and well-known characters and 1 do not recall her ever 
‘mentioning the poet Samuel Owens. 

‘Thereisa further interesting reference to Samuel Owens in connection with the 
lecture entitled ‘The Success of Failure’ delivered by ‘the Church of Ireland 
clergyman, Mr. West’. The Rev Mr, West was not a minister of the Church of 
Ireland. He was the Presbyterian Minister in Millrow Church in Antrim. My 
mother remembers him particularly well as he often visited Ladyhill School when 
she was pupil there. he also attended Millrow Church quite often with her aurt, 
Miss Martha Wilson, and heard him preach, She recalls the fact that he had a very 
good head of white hair. 

Mentionis ther madeof'the Presbyterian minister Mr. Moffit who wasa regular 
visitor tomy aunts cottage’. Iris quite likely, in the light of these visits, that Aunt 
Fiza Thompson was a member of Eskylane Reformed Presbyterian Church, The 
author refors to Mr. Moffie church as "Eskalain Chapel’. It would always have 
been referred to locally as Eskylane Church 

T consider that his description of the Rev. Mr. Moffit is accurate in all respects 
My paternal grandmother, Ellen Allen, and the whole of the Allen family, were 
members of Eskylane Church. tean rememberher describing thereverend gentleman 
asan eccentricin pretty much the same terms as the text. She used to say that when 
she looked out her front window and saw him halfa mile away on his way to vist 
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shetad ample time to clean the whole house before he arrived as he ha 
way. 
Theannual Eskylane soiree or ‘swarry’ was ell knownalloverthecountryand 
a huge crowd attended every year, mainly because of the food provided, Bonar 
Thompson says “it was the custom for tea and cake tobe handed round" This is a 
wrong description. Tea and thick slices of eurantloaforswany breed as it was 
refered to locally, were doled out in abundance. twas commen prociceat these 
funcions when sufficient quantities of the ‘svarry breed had heen consumed for 
sic held in reserve to be soaked in hot tea and thrown with gieat accuracy at the 
heads of elders and other officers and their friends and helpers, Obviously Bonar 
‘Thompson attended this annual soiree on а regular basis and participated in the 
‘throwing’ 
created story, or refers to some other church, This is perhaps the reason why ne 
tame is given for the ‘young intellectual from Belfast, The History of Кераца 
Reformed Presbyterian Church states that the Rev. Samuel Moffett was minister of 
Eskylane from 1873 until 1917, retiring after 44 years in the ministy, Bonar 
‘Thompson was born in 1888. If he left Antrim for Manchester when he was about 
M years of age this must have taken place about 1902, Itis therefore very unlike 
that he could have been conversant with the change of minister in skylane 15 or 
16 years further on. 

"Tiestoryabout Margaret Livingstone and her son Andrew who lived in Upper 
Scoliow is completely inaccurate, My mother says that she never knewanyone by 
therame of Margaret Livingstone in the Scolbow townland, lltougha family of 
thatnamelived in tho Ladyhil. [can vouch forthe inaccuracy ofthisaccountas Big 
Margaret’ was my great-grandmother. 

‘Gig Margaret’ was Margaret Fletcher, a sister of Robert Fletcher, andlived inthe 
Ladyhill. She married Sam Warwick and came to live with him on the Warwick 
farm in Scolbow. They had five of a family - David, Andy, James, Frank and 
Catherine. Sam Warwick was killed ina howe ridingaccidentwhenhisfamily was 
very Young, On the way toa blacksmiths shop he was thrown from his horse near 
тиу Corner on the Kells-Doagh road clase to where Mr Sam MeVaster now 
lives 

"Big Margaret’ was a tall, well built lady, who worked hard, like aman, to run 
the farm and rear her family. I have always heard she was strong in every way, 
forthright and outspoken. Frank and Catherine both died very young; and James 
diedas a result of an accident when he was thrown by his horse whi jumping a 
ditch on the home farm and the horse fell on him, David served lis time as a 
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“Big Marge’ in Upper Scolbow 


Carpenter and went to live at Kilbride; and Andy stayed at home with his mother 
to work the farm. 

Andy Warwick married Jenny Wilson, from the Ladyhill, a daughter of James 

Wilson; and his wife came to Scolbow and lived with him and his mother. Aftera 
time Jenny Warwick's father, James Wilson, whose wife had died some years 
before, found himself on his own when hisdaughter Mary married Watson White 
and wenttoliveat Elgany, Broughshane. As James Wilson was getting on in years 
and in failing health, his daughter Jenny Warwick returned to the Ladyhill to lock 
after him, and Andy Warwick continued to work his mother's farm. 

Andrew Warwick was my maternal grandfather, and Iwas given his Christian 
пате Lam told that he was a strong, well built, good looking man with a striking 
zed beard, who had a very pleasant personality ard a nice turn of wit. Andy and 
Jenny Warwick lad four of a family - James, Eliza (my mother), Samuel and 
William, Eliza and Williamarestillalive. Unfortunately Andy Warwick developed 
Hodgkin's Disease and died at the Ladyhil in 1911 at the age of 49. 

Jenny Warwick s father died some time later; but she continued to livein her old 
‘home in the Ladyhill as apparently ‘Big Margaret’ had at times proved to bea 
difficult lady. Shortly after the death of her son Andy, ‘Big Margaret’ became very 
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Шап Jenny Warwick returned to Scolbow to look after er. Margaret Warwick 
died in 1912. 

‘Big Margaret did not sell the Scolbow farm. It passed tomy grandmother, and 
finally to my uncle, Sam Warwick. About 20 years ago ho sold the aem to Mr. Sam 
Montgomery. 

Bonar Thompsons account of the Warwick family is therefore quite inaccurate 
Obviously he is referring to some other family when he writes about Alce, the 
sweetshop at Kells, and the crippled daughter who became a writer of children's 
stories. Ina rural area a crippled person, a shopkeeper and a writerare all persons 
‘who would be remembered and talked about; butin spite cf this my mother hasno. 
idea whois being referred to;and in my talks with my grandmother I never heard 
her make reference to any crippled girl in the neighbourhood. 

Thestories about Orr and Coulter could be factual (with the names charged) or 
they could be created to add colour to the book. The name Orr is not very common 
inthearea, and my mother has no recollection ofany story ofthis kind. Ontheother 
hand Coulter is quite a common name locally, but no cases of lost farms in the 
district have been recorded in local folklore, Two or three cases wilh some 
similarities could be found, but the names, descriptions and details do not fit. 

The case of Billy O'Neil is, however, different. A Billy O'Neil did live in the 
district, He was the son of Mrs. Margaret Jane O'Neill ofshebeen fame. Iis very 
likely that he is the man referred to. However, Iknew a man who claimed tobe 
the Billy O'Neil of thestory. In the years before the last war a man by thename of 
William Adams lived with his wifeand family ina rented house on a farm owned 
by Mrs. Anne Stirling in the townland of Carnearney. He was a fair age ofa man 
when knew him, and he used to visitin our houseat Browndoda on the occasional 
Saturday evening, He was a country fiddier, and my father wasa country ballad 
singer with an interest in Scottish and Irish country music. Asa result here were 
always a few tunes played, songs sung and stories told when Billy Adams called. 
Tn recall the book Hyde Park Orator being discussed, probably about the time the 
edition I have been reading was published (1932. Billy Adams said that he had 
known Bonar Thompson well in his youth, and claimed to be the Bily O'Neil 
referred io. 1, as it were, lend colour to the story’ he used to say. 

Trust that these notes will clarify some of the points made by the author in bis 
first two chapters. My personal opinion is that the book has litle literary merito 
recommend it; but these chapters shed some light on rural life in County Antrim. 
amund the tum of the century. Bonar Thompson must have been a man of 
intelligence, and for this reason I find it difficult to understand why he did not use 
the real names of the people referred to. If he did not wish to use real names I feel 
tata more satisfactory result could havebeen obtained by using names that were 
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‘ot common in the district as this obviously led to a lot of confusion. 

When hereturmed toScolbow and Camearney afteran absence of about30 years 
itis clear that whathe found greatly disheartened and depressed him. He speaks 
ofthe desertion and dereliction ofthe countryside, something which in spite of the 
shiftin rural population isnot as evident today as 60 years ago. I have watched the 
countryside change over the last 50 to 60 years, but I do not see the changes as so 
disastrous as Bonar Thompson saw them. Iwas very interested in two paragraphs 
towards the end of his last chapter 

‘Old Rachel aloneremained, apparently untouched by theyears. left her by the 
Peat fire, smoking her clay pipe and ruminating on the past 

“Drop in again when you are up this way. Good-bye, Johnny,” she said. 1 
wished her good-bye and hurried away." 

Why did she cal him Johnny? 

{ee thatthe astfew lines of Bonar Thompson's book are worth asecond glance. 
“It makes no difference what happens as long as something is happening or even 
if nothing ishappering at all The wind passes over the place where we have been 
living, where we laughed and cried and were happy or unhappy, as though 
nothing hadever occurred to disturb the quiet earth, or no sound had ever broken. 
the indifferent silence of eternity. 


6. The Collection was not Enough 


Bob Foy 


‘Such was the epitaph which Bonar Thompson suggested should be placed on his 
tombstone, although 1 do not know whether such an inscription was ever made 
following his death on the6th January 1963 and cremation at Golders Green. 
The rescarching of Bonar Thompson's life in England, whist based in Northem 
Ireland, is hampered by a lack of locally available source material. Mich of what 
isavailable comes from Thompsor’s autobiographies which donot always agree 
‘Autobiographical material was also presented in a review heproduced in 1947, ло 
itseams that Bonar Thompson wasalways willing to write about himself Another 
extensive source comes from Michael Foot MP in Des of Horourin which Mr Foot 
pays tribute to some of those who have influenced him. Between chapters on 
Bertand Russell (whom Thompson described as Bertrand Ruste) and Lord 


Beaverbrook, appearsa chapter entitled “The HydePark Sceptic" devoted to Borar 
Thompson. 


On Bonar Thompson's ariival in Manchester from Camearney, he quickly found 
employment and for the next few yearshe worked ina variety ofshopsofces and 
workshops before ending up as a brakesman’s assistant with the Great Cental 
Railway. He soon discovered the Manchester Free Public Library, which supplied. 
him with more books than he could ever have dreamed of when he hed lived with 
hisaunt, Although, in An Agitator of the Underworld, Thompson lists his reading. 
when he lived in Antrim which ismore extensive than given mthe Hyde Park Orator 
and includes the newspapers and periodicals which his amt was said to Fave 
forbidden! 

Libraries, books and newspapers were to be the foundation of what Bonar 
‘Thompson described as his education. Whenever possible these “studies” were 
carried out during working hours as were illit visits to the music hall matinees, 
for the theatre was to be another passion. In Ax Agitator of the Underorid he 
describes his reading habits in the following alliterative piece: 

“During these years [ie 1901-1909] I read everything I could lay my hands on: 
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novels, plays, fables, essays, satires, poems, magazine articles and newspapers of 
every grade and shade, I read books historical and scientific. Books religous ard 
romantic. Books musical, nautical, allegorical and diabolical, books stupid ard 
‘books sublime. read Shakespeare and Shelley, Caine and Corelli. I read Balzacand 
Braddon, Gorky and Garvie, Oscar Wildeand Mrs Henry Wood, the masterpieces 
of Victor Hugo and the squint eyed economics of Henry George, the eloquent 
redundancy of Robert Ingersoll and the empty echoinge of Robert Blatchford. 

Tread the critical and trenchant wisdom of Bernard Shaw, the beautiful ironies 
of Anatole France, the austere and classical poetry of Milton, the passionate verse 
of Baudelaire and Villon, the divine outpourings of the passionate singing 
ploughman Bums the thrilling and inspiring songs of Swinburne, the serene and 
Paver ending moralising of the great Wordsworth, the syrupy sweetness of the. 
Schoolgirls’ hero the gest Tennyson, the wild and wicked works of the great Byron 
sd the luxuriant and flowing beauty of the great Edmund Spencer. 

Tread the great and gloomy masterpieces of the noble and lofty spirit Thomas 
Hardy, the painstaking realism of Emile Zola, the dogmatic philosophy of the 
melancholy Schopenhaur, the incoherent ravings of the babbling, “philosopher” 
Frederick Neitzsche, thestartling and stupendous stupidities of Max Stirner, and 
the wild exuberances of he flashing and gigantic Rabalais. 

“Allieseandmany more weredevoured but not digested by a youth struggling 
to know and understand the most heartbraking discouragements. Tom Paine and 
Ingersoll turned me away from the superstitions of religion, but gave me litle 
enlightmenton hesocial question. The word Socialism met my eyes now and then 
n books but I had по clear conception ofits meaning, Marx I did not read until 


some years later” 
Another revelation for Thompson, wasStevenson Square in Manchester, which 
ona Sunday aftemoon was an open air forum. Here he fell under the influenceof 
therebeland revolutionary, with the power of the spoken word casting aspellover 
him. Resolving f become a speaker, and after a period of private rehearsal, he 
delivered his irstperformanceat theage cf 17 in Blexely Square, Salford. This was 
apparenly successful and he was oon in some demand as "the boy orator" 
By ths time he had fallen out with his mother and was lodging with one of lis 
workmates. Unemployment was increasing and there were campaigns for benefits 
for the unemployed and a right to work movement. Bonar Thompson became 
attached to the unemployment movement, probably at the behest of his landlord 
and workmate who was called Batty. Despite Thompson’ saccount in the Hyde Pork 
Orta, in which e states that he eft his work to become a full time agitator, itis 
ot clear from court reports and Thompson's own account in An Agitator of the 
LUndercord if he or Batty were unemployed at the time (1908). 
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Нз involvement with the Unemployed Movement was sud that he took part 

in the smashing of shop windows in Manchester as a public protest. In this 
sapade Thompson was joined not only by Batty but a number of others but 
‘Thompson was the only one to actually smash windows, the cthers either did rot 
tumup for the deed or had notthe nerve to carry it out. However, withthe helpot 

aninformer all werearrested ard his comrades were sentenced ojailforconspiracy- 
Retusing to apologise for his actions, Thompson made a defiant speech from the 
dock stating that he was there to protest against “the apathy, inactivity and 
indifference of the Governmenttowards Distress Сопаце fr theuremployed 
and general poverty”. He went on to declare that he was ready and wiling todo 
anylhing tofuther thecause of the unemployed whether constitutionalorotherwise 
What he had done was not a crime, but was a political offence done on the bebalf 
of suffering men, women and little children, 

Not surprisingly, a guilty verdict was reached although hewas found nt gulty 
ona conspiracy charge. The Judge felt that Thompson had been Jed astray by “he 
atmosphere he had been living in” and sentonced him to Borstal for one year, a 
sentence considerably in excess of what Thompson had expected. 

After his release from Rochester Borstal, Thompson returned to Manchesterin 
190. (Oscar Wilde's Ballad of Reading Jail was to be a favourite party piece of 
‘Thompson’s in later years and he claimed inaletter tothe BBCtohavebeen thefirst 
peron to have recited the entire poem in England, presumably from memory} He 
has given slightly different accounts af his return to Manchester, Thefirstis one of 
being blacklisted by employers in Manchester whilst the second records a period 
of work, which he found to be too hard and onerous. By contrast, the Hyde Park 
Ontor account is morecolourful with Thompson refusing entreatiesby his former 
таймау employers to return to his old job. These he refused, unless the Railway 
Company was prepared to increase his wages from I6 shillings week to, cathis 
working hours fram 60 to А0 hours per week and provide a pension at fifty years 
обаве. Demands which Thompson considered not to be excessive, extravagant or 


extreme for hard physical labour. Whatever happened at this time, Thompson left 
Manchester in 1910 and set on foot for London. 


Despite what he described assevereattacksof “hand to mouihdisease” Thompson. 
survived in London up to 1914 from collections made after his talks, selling 
pamphlets and cadging money. In this latterenterprisehe hada partner whoseema 
te have been a veritable con-man. Amongst those tapped were George Bernara. 
Shaw, Asquith, and Austin Chamberlain, but, much to Thompson's disgus= 
Ramsay McDonald was immune to these approaches. His speaking occassiona™ 
brought him into conflict with the law and he was fined for “language likely 
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‘causea breach of the peace”. Unable or unwilling to pay his fines, these charges 
usual rese in short terms of imprisonment, 

‘Opposing he 191418 War Thompsonspokeagainstit froma variety of platforms 
Puthacgiventwo versions for his opposition In the Hyde Park Orator, written after 
ehad fallen out withthe Lef, it was simply becausetoo many people were for the 
anand also becausehe had not beenasked nicely enough to join up. In the earlier 
ee ai ra Skra tia miala aF бы р don Labour 
na neinei de flowing peional mantas whin he cbe i 
ave sent to ihe tribunal considering applications for exemption from military 
service on grounds of conscience; 

Y have been a revolutionary Socialist for over ten years. I am anti-Nationalist, 
Et a Pao О ие В Ihe Worker, 
ЕН War tobe the outcome ће jealousy and the greed af the Caplan 
‘Chas fave opposed it rom the commencement and would suffer any penal 
Prison, Torture or Deb ratter Бап НЕ а finger to help inits prosecution, Upon 
these rounds claim oa excemptionunder Не provisions of the Military Service 
p 

hs wasrepetedasapoliicalratherthanaconscientousotjectionand Thompson 
was soon in the guard house for refusing to obey orders. After serving a jail 
Theos he wis offered Altersative Service, the provisions of which wore rat he 
Nauk be prepared t do werk “of National Importance” ie breaking stones, 
Thompson spent most of the remainder of the war in a variety of work enms 
which he found not too irksome as е had plenty of food, the work was prety 
Tonia eid he was is the company of Is minded Ardividusls who wer 
permite a lage degree of self-government within the camps, Even so, Bonar 
Thompson tired of this and heescaped or rather walked out and was on the ran 


until the war ended. 


 Havingopposed the war, Bonar Thompson was less than роршаганег was over. 
Publicspeaking offered little reward and he turned to market trading for survival 
His first enterprize was not a success as the public were unconvinced that his 
mixtureof chalk and scent wasin fact a toothpaste based on a recipe provided by 
an African chí In contrast his next product, a book on contraception xchich he 
sold mainly in the North of England and Scotland, provided him with a good 
income for three or four years. More than a fair proportion of his income appears 
to have been spent on alcohol which may explain some of the memory lapses 
apparent in the Hyde Park Orator. 

Tt was during this post-war period that Bonar Thompson began to branch out 
artistically. He wrote An Agitator of the Underworld of which he had 500 copies 
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 hebegan topresentat left-wing meetings, These included extracts fromShakespeare, 
Dickens and poetry, such as the aforementioned Ballad of Reading Jil whichtook 
half an hour to recite. About 1923, he abandoned the birth control book either 
ть 
was “heartily sick of the birth control racket”. Michael Foot records that Thompson 


Оп returning, to London in 1924, Bonar Thompson now found a more receptive 
audience at Hyde Park. He considered that his experiencein the intervening years 
had improved his speaking so that he was an “absolute sensation” on his return to 
the capital. Initially he spoke from a socialist platform, butappearsto have become 
disillusioned with his comrades and the absence of revolutionary zz amongst the 
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working lass Following the GeneralStrike abandoned the Left tosetuphisown. 
platform and, from that time, left wing groups, Labour MPs, social reformers, 
rade union leaders and those in favour of the Russian Revolution were to be 
amongst the targets of his caustic wit 

“The stark change in his atitude can be seen in the following statements of his 
philosophy made befereandafter hisdefection from the Let. He could writein An 
Prangel af Unrest: "There is one hope and ene only, for the tortured peoples of 
Europe today. That hope is Socialism- Socialism alone willend the rule of wrong 
Pad buing the Kingdom of Man on Earth.” In later years he was the politically 
Ghost sceptic and pessimist whosemessage was: Tam the only living speaker 
qois unable to solve the world’s problems, the only figure who has not visited 
Res Tam nether right-wing, left-wing, centre or any other part of the political 
dicken Thaveno polic, no programme, no plan, no message, no mission. fTknew 
tow to abolish poverty, T would abolish my own. My recreations are reading, 
tng acting lecturing, gossiping, loafing and lounging. My creed? I believe ig 


personal survival during this fe^, 
‘Described asthe bes! free stow in London, Bonar Thompson's wide-brimmed 


tack hat became his trade mark. He attributed his success with audiences to the 
folowing advice he gave to aspiring speakers: “Keep ‘em guessing, balt your 
audiences, insult them, taunt them, badger them; but, whatever else you are, be 
ity". Michael Foot described himself as addict of Thompson, fora visit to hear 
‘Thompson each Sunday would reveal what lad happened during the previous 
week in Buckingham Palace, the Cabinet, the Kremlin, the Nation, this world and 
thenextand you could besure that Thompson did not think much oft. Other gems 
of wisdom were dispensed suchas how to recognise the plain clothed policemen 
who keptan eye on the speakers: “By their boots shall ye know them”. 


Bonar Thompson made a number of forays onto the airwaves. The first was in a 
1920 BBC programme entitled Diversions when he was billed rather anonymously 
as "An Hyde Park Orator’. This talk provoked some comment judging from the 
following accountin the BBC Handbook for 1931: "Ore correspondent, referring 
to the Hyde Park Orator accused the BBC of being subborned by Bolshevists to 
contaminate the other withthe most violent anarchist propoganda! Now ourorator 
isa man of sensibility and honour and with a great sense of humour. For fifteen 
minutes he [Thompson] held forth without a subject and without indulging in 
propoganda ar controversy of any sort: truly a remarkable feat for one holding 
strong private views!” In subsequent years Thompson took part in a number of 
radio variety showsincluding: Here's Wishing You Well Again, Gossip Hour, x Town 
Tonight, One Crowded Hour and Variety in a Taxi Cab. In 1948 he was in a radio. 
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broadcast production of. 


As well as continuing 


speak in the open аў, Thompson put on one-man 
shows, one of which was announced in th 


London Evening Standard during 1941. 
twas according to Thompson, going tobe'a performanceofthemostunusualand 
exceptional description”. In addition to the “usual dramatic recitals” it was to 
include “satirical impressions of a few of our more fatuous figureheads. In my 
opening speech, which will occupy about one hour intend to land out and say 
some things about the way the war is being conducted and the kind of England 1 
wishto see when victory issecured. Thosewho do rot likeitcan lump it^. One item. 
inanother 1941 show was entitled “Macbeth with Pat Geary” 

‘similar show in 1944 was reviewed in the Belfast Telegrpitby Beverley Baxter 
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when Macbeth was also on offer, this time with the assistance of his wife Pat, The 
review was entitled “Audience cf Two But This Show Goes On.” The show wasin 
its third week inthe small Gateway Theatre in 18 Chepstow Villas, London and the 
audiences were not good with only ive in attendance before the reviewer arrived. 
Bonar Thompson, “a world figure,” was described as “slim unsmiling figure with 
а poet's locks and a violent yet ironic personality”. After this show, Thompson 
apparently joined Basil Langtor'e Travelling Repertory Theatre Company and 
toured overseas in 1945, playing part in Bernard Shaw’s St Joan. According to Mr 
Foot’s account, Bonar Thompson continued to take part in theatrical productions 


after the end of the War. 


Inaction in 1952. ^ e man er woman who has not heard me speak has aid in ie 
(Photograph copyright “The Hulton Picture Company”) 


The Cole was ot Enough 
Picture Post ran a piece on Bonar Thompsonin 1952 which described him as “the 
«веш pessimist”, The published pictures show himin actionat Tower Hill and 
atSpeakers' Cornerand presenta well<lressed man who in mary ways resembles 
anUster country auctioneer selling cattle to a slighty sceptica! but wiling to bo 
convinced audience. However the years had apparently not brought any 
improvement in Thompson's financial situation for one unpublished phetograph 
shows him lighting a cigarette in his London home oman ol lamp, Onthe back 
«fte photograph the photograher had writtena ео а tiat dry ot 
Bd fused the letra system whith had enia 
by oil lamps. Thompson's observation that he had always ben able о 
aces but hs audiences had not always been alle keep ma Ме 
tue. 

Onhand bills which Thompson produced in 194 fora one-manshowhis home 
Address was given as 19 Arundel Gardens which washisaddres when bedi, Ho 
vassarvived by his wife Pat. Asin his boyhood, Bonar Thompson was 
Blessed with good health and neither was he slow t compan abouti, Argun 
1943 he was “seized by a painful illness... Which necesstated thre drast 
operations”. After 1945 he was out faction foreighteenmonthswithwtatappea 
io have been a nervous attack. As be got older, Thompson continuei compa 
about the fact that he always looked a lot healthier than he actually was atrait he 
seems to have shared with his Aunt Eliza. Despite this, Thompson was, according 
to Michael Foot, “rickety and rosey to the end”, 

Perhaps, in summing up Bonar Thompson's He, Mr Foots comment on 
Thompson would make a more appropriate epitaph than ette of ths фары 

"Heneverdid anyone any harmand did nameless, countes multitudes plenty 
vf good.” 


7.The Black Hat 
Bob Foy 


‘Aiming "notte echo, butto speak; notto instruct, butto inspire" The Black Hat was 
“an unusual review", produced by Bonar Thompson between September 1930 and 
October 1932, Thompson's share of the starting capital was £25.00 which he 
obtained by paning hie gold shelled pocket watch. Originally designed to come 
out on a monthly basis, only eight numbers appeared in this period. 

‘Thompson produced the first five editions in collaboration with Harold Kelly, 
notheraspiring writer journalist butthe final numbers wereentirely Thompson's 
wn efforts when he wasin hisown words its “non millionaire proprietior, editor, 
sub adverisingand cirulationstaff*Itcontained a selection of reviews on current 
books and London plays together with the editors’ opinions on anything and 
anybody who attracted their attention. 

According to Bonar Thompson, The Black Hat was unusual, different, orginal, 
unexpected, exceptional, provocative, pungent, trenchant, piquant and never 
twice alike. Sean O'Casey was not so sure and considered that, if it were all these 
things then twas fortunate for thesakeof the peace of humanity thatit failed. Bonar 
"Thompson attempted a relaunch in 1947 with issue number 10 (number 9 does not 
appear to exist) but this was notapparently a successand in truth this edition was 
a rather pale shadow ofthe original version 

For the Antrim researcher thereis nota great deal ofdirect interest except for the 
revelation that Lord Beaverbrook was а resident of Lower Scolbow and, as part a 
plan for rational recovery, that London should be moved to Upper Scolbow! The 
following selection of Bonar Thompsor's contributions may give a flavour of the. 
contents of his open air talks. 


UNDER THE BLACK HAT 
(From The Black Hat Nol Sept 1930) 

Thanks to the energy and ability of my colleague and myself, The Black Hat isa fait 
accompli. To those faithful few - choice and master spirits ofthe age - who rendered 
first aid at this critical period, we wish to retum cordial thanks, while those who 
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could have assisted us, but refrained, we condemn without stint 

‘One of the most amusing and at the same time completely disgusting features 
of our subscription campaign was the reactionsof certainmembersof Parliament, 
Cabinent Ministers and other important nonentities, tothe appeal of financial 
backing. Men who have made big reputations as calamity howlers, brotherhood 
merchants, second hand Messiahs,tn-horn Redeemer, and leaders of social 
opinion, who have taken care to fill their pockets and feather their nests at the 
expense of the movement which madethem what they are tumed down my appeal 
without a moment's consideration. Fonderous bores and polished mediocrities, 
‘whose political and intellectual stock in trdeis a collection of greasy platitudes 
culled from the master bores of political economy, and whose reputations have. 
been built upon the perpetual repetition of stale and stereotyped half truths have 
taken it upon themselves to predict the failure of our enterprise, assuring me with 
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‘pontifical solemnity that I was wasting my time in trying to start sucha paperas 
‘The Bleck Hat. Such creatures as these, who bleat and bray unceasingly about 
“human brotherhood,” “the claims of the ideal,” “the necessity of altruism,” “the 
growthof humanitarism,” "the joy of serving one's fellow man” and the rest of the 
sickening claptrap upon which the masses are gorged to repletion -arenot only the 
most mercenary where their own intersts are concerned, but are alwaysanxious to 
give a Kick to any fresh experiment. Reeking with snobbery and crawling with 
ponderous selfsufficiency, they simply cannot understand that there are men who 
possessoriginality and enterprise, with the courageand confidence tocarry though 
their ideas successfully. We can assure our readers that we shall not fail to make 
capital out ofthe antics and capers of these solemn humbugs, We shall se them as 
butts and chopping blocks, and as our true intent isall for your delight, we shall see 
that you do not lack material upon which to exercise your risible faculties. 

‘The purposeof The Black Hat is not only to establish a medium for the expression 
of views which are calculated to stimulate healthy thought among the people, but 
also to provide the comforts of life for the editors of the paper, so that we may end 
our days surrounded by every luxury that money can buy. In this we can, I think, 
claim to be unique, as all other publications are run solely for the benefit of the 
public, the editors and owners being content to exist merely upon the feeling of 
satisfaction that comes from consciousness of devotion to duty and sacrifice to ће 


common good. 
Assomany ofthe evils which plague humanity are directly traceable to shortage 


of money, itis perfectly clear that the only genuine remedy for poverty is plenty of 
cash. As the lack of money is the root ofall evil, the possession of tis the source of 
all good. Happiness, health, education, protection of life, prevention of disease, 
elimination of crime , possibilty of cultural development and the expansion of the 
human soul, are only possible with the aid of money - and plenty of it. This pre- 
eminently important fact is recognised not only by the worldy-wise financiers and 
business men of every country, but by none more clearly than those very idealists 
to whom we have referred. Some of our most respectable and respected leaders of 
progressive opinion are men who began their careers with high ideals and are 
ending them with big bank balances. Hating the tyrannies of the times, the iron 
entered their souls, while at the same time the brass began to enter their pockets, 
Such ideas as Justice, Truth, Freedom and so on must be translated into ta 
form before they possess any value for humanity. They are saleable commodities, 
bought and sold like tripe, tomatoes, top-hats, wheel-barrows or caraway seeds, 
Unless you have the money to pay for them you can cry yourselfsick, but you will 
not get them. For a thousand pounds you can get yourself a thousand pounds’ 
worth of Justice. If you can afford twopence, you can have two penny worth andno 
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etch 
more. ktis quite futile to whimper about having a * right” t these pleasant things. 
Joa have no right to anything unless you have the might ogetit What isthe we 
sthaving a "right" tobetter conditions if you have ot got those conditions? lf you 
have got them, what does the “right” matter? You have the conditions and thatis 
the one thing needful. 

Menand women are mesmerised by words. By arranging vodsinacetin ay 
унг сам make people believe anything. By using them wisely you can change ве 
thoughts of men and raise the whole level of civilisation. By using them stupidly 
srfor some evil purpose you can drag humanity to the guter, Milions of human 
beings move about in a maze of words, When they knock against ety they ry 
atin pain. Men are driven into war by words, phases slogans and shibboleths, 
They hack each other to pieces, torture and kill each other under theinience of 
words, They act like lunatics under the spell of words, They ar sometimes 
тешпей to Sanity by words. Ask the the idealist who says keis ready tolay down 
his life for humanity to do something useful instead, and he will look at you with 

anuncomprehending stare, Ask him to lend you five pounds. Thatisthe ait 
Hewill find а hundred excuses for refusing. You have called his lif 

Another tiresome type is the fellow whose heart is bursting withsympathy for 
thedowntrodcien natives of someplace thousands of milesaway, Heisso devoted 
to the cause of the Indian, the Egyptian or the Chinaman that he annot spire à 
moment to sympathise with the downtrodden natives of Bethnal Green or Milet 
Puting. 1 have heard some of these high-souled persons begging us 10 best 
ourselves over the conditions of people living in the most remoteareas, sud a 
Latvia, Bessarabia and Georgia. Who in Heaven's name, cares a twopenny damn. 
about the people in such countries? We have never seen them, and for my pat, 1 
haveno wish to see them, They are probably as tiresome as the blatherskytes who 
profess to be concerned about them. In fc, itis almost certain that heinhabtants 
ofthose distant lands area collection of the most deadly bores. Onecfmy problems 
is how to avoid the home-bred bore, and the prospect of having toassociate with 


a mass of bores who would merely bore me in a foreign anguageis too dreadful 
to think about, 


Nothing is more caculated to rouse masses of unthinking people toa state of 
shallow enthusiam than thestatement thatthe Indians (orheEgyptansor Chinese 
or Kenyans, or some other race) were once a mighty civilisation enjoying the 
highest culture. while we were savages What an те Е these people had 
civilisation, why have they allowed itto pert? The question is what have they 
go! now? The fact that they had a civilisation ard have letit go isalone sufficient 
tocondemn them, The truth is that youand I worry far more about a speck of dus 
in one of our eyes than we do about thesufferings of milions of other people. We. 
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areali prepared to practise the highest altruism, provided wearenot out of poda 


loing f 

Dy dm провести human matureashopelesor 
am scnimentl futility of that kind. Human natures about as good ond as bad as 
ay na T do not believe that there has been any fundamental improvement in 
Sans nature orin bis brain capacity for thousands of years fit weretrue that we 
a geting better and better every day, then the child born yesterday ought to be 
Е the pme born the day before, the latest book better than theone written 
ee anier and so on. The facts do not square with such a contention, There is 
Arran of to-day who is wiser that Socrates, nobler that Jesus, or more brave than 
Traio. There's not in the modern world a philosopher greater than Aristotle, a 
painterthan Leonardo da Vind, a sculptor than Michael Angelo, or asoldier than 
Рута There has never been, nor is there ever likely to be, a greater poet than 
Shakespeare. These mighty spirits were not for an age, but for all time. As for 
commen humanity, itis justas common to-day as it was in the days of Noah. 

"The wise man therefore will accept life аз a fact, live it as best he can, develop 

himsel to the utmost capacity, take the rough with the smooth, and if he finds the 
struggle too hard, will commit suicide. Butsolongasheenjoysphysical and mental 
health he will not waste time snivelling and whining because the universe has not 
been constructed exactly to his liking. 

have had twenty-three years’ experience as a public speaker, and I havedone 
my share of the oratorical drudgery which falls to the lot of a propagandist. They 
have been years of hard, gruelling work, and T am no longer able to see life in the 
romantic colours of the ardent world-builder who expects the social system to be 
changed inthe twinkling of an eye just becauseit doesnot square withhiseconomic 
and intellectual requirements, 

‘Oneof the most tiresome features ofthe great reform movements of today is the 
deadly seriousness with whichso many reformers take themselves. Aman has only 
to look solemn enough and he will soon acquire a reputation for sincerity. Such 
sincerity, however, is at best merely superficial, and at worst itis thestubbommess 
of the fatheaded fanatic. Most of the world’s biggest liars, humbugs, and villains 
have been as solemn as funeral mutes,and some of the most stupid dolts in history 
have been thoroughly sincere. Some of them have been so sincere that they have 
gone tothe torture and the stake for ideas and ideals which have turned out to be 
utter rubbish. Sincerity and solemnity are not synonymous, The world's greatest 
thinkers have keen those who have filled the earth with laughter. Voltaire laughed 
away many of the most odious superstitions of his time, бо did Rabelais, Swift 
Anatole Franceand Dickens. How many people would read Bernard Shaw but for 
his God-tike wit, his devastating humour, and his incorrigele cheerfulness. One 
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певана 
Curl Chaplin in the world isa more beneialinflamcetotheracthax carloads 
Сале Ministers or trainloads ofbishops, profess dryasdustsceatst and 
te whole collection of kill-joys, spoil-sports, Pau Prys, Peeping Toms, Holy 
Wiles, Ebenezer Stigginses and meddling busy-bodies, who would banish joy 
fom the world in the name of morality, religion, policl andl advancemen, 
the higher life, and the general regimentaton and standardisation of the people 

‘Ths paper will give short shrift to these knights па couterances nor 

vill itgive the slightest encouragement to “victims of envionment” grievance 
попеть, prophets of disaster, platitudinarians, rabid partisans, lips orant 
‘igious bigots, followers of “schools of thought’, alarmist nd scaremongers, 
Jobs, yahoos, persons with single track minds and rubber stamp mentalities, pesis 
‘who mouth phrases such as "bourgeoisie and “proletariat, " on the one hand 
what do we find?” “the capitalist class” and all sich mind stiling and sol 
stltfying fustian. 

We shall encourage men to be themselves, not copies of someone de Noto 
think as we think, to dream and to aspire. We stall acknowledge genius fom 
whatever quarter it may come. Weshall show no quarter to snobbery erviiy or 
hypocrisy. We shall pounce like tigers upon the bites of polit lieratureand 
at. We hall beg no favourand fear no frown. We shall not wastea peat exparse 
oftime upon the ephemeraland superficial party politics ofthe hour, ut labourto 
develop and foster all that is genuine in the character of our people. We shall ut 
theclsims of the British people first, and let others do the same for ther respective 
countries. Public opinion and private prejudice willbe absolutely disregarded, and 
we shall not hestitate to be inconsistent and contradictory should we ed in the 
mood 

Weare convinced that our circulation will grow steady rom monthlo morth, 
and that we shall become ultimately an indispensable factor in the National 
«existence. That The Black Hat will prove a salutary correctiveto the absurdities and 
sentimentalities of the age we have no doubt, and its name and fame will be 
remembered when the portentous orgars of stodgy superficiality and tedious 
nebulbsity have been trodden into oblivion underthe iron feet of time. 


THE PLAYBOY IN THE WEST END WORLD. 

Synge, Shaw and O'Casey. (From The Black Hat No3 Nov 183) 
ToanUlsterman like myself, who has escaped a University degradation and never 
leamed to mutter and mince my words instead of pronouncing them, iis a 
Perpetual torture to hear the English language assassinated by publi-schoolmen 
withls-de-da accents, surburban savages withimitatoncollegemaners,cockneys 
‘who say “sawr” when they mean saw, “lor and order” when they mean law and 
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order, and "Bernard Shore” when they mean tospeak of the. Celebrated dra 


Bernard Shaw, 
These barbarians have simply no “ideer” ofthe pain they inflict on Irish ang 


[ish people speak the language with accuracy, giving full value to ey 
ЗИМЫ of every word. They also speak it lyrically wit a Sense of rhythm 
raphically, with a feeling for its character and rhetoz 


o ier t0-be-forgotten “joxer”), EJ. Kennedy, 
Y Quin, Kathleen Drago, Harry Hutchinson, Joyce Chancellar. What more 
could heart of man desire? 
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The Blick Hie 
INDER THE BLACK HAT 
(Рот The Block Hat No2 Sept. 1990) 
ТАРИ vox de. Tt is more often the voice ofthe venloqist The war Jords, the 
Feslordsand money lords pull the string ard the ipie works. 
sat people is a beast of muddy brain" roe Campenelaneriy 400 years agg 
‘hat knows not its own strength. Confused ad stupid by bugbear vin er 
down hands it ties and gags itself; gives itsel death and war far peace doled ou. 
Упра, from its own store.” 
Thomas Hardy wroteof the patheticpeopleploddingon" яа СК Ches 
ita famous poem, has written of ^ the secret people of England who have not 
spoken yet” 2 
Formy part think that it extremely unlikely that they have ny wish to speak, 
eysimply want to be left alone 
Only on one occasion have lever known the people olthis count undis one 
use for one purpose and speaking with one voice. That was during the war of 
114/18, Out ofa population of 47 million there were OM reisteed Consens 
tors, who refused to bow the knee in the temple of Mars These men were 
fitted, abused, hounded into prison; many ofthem narrowly escaping vith their 
{itn the great heart of the people there was no piace tor them, They were 
ГАС in the Jand of their birth. The people themselves were glad to cfr their 
Ìre upon the altar of militarism- They allowed themselves to bobulicd, че, 
ŠM lectured by the Bottomleys and the Blatchiords while the Press raved about 
‘ping them in.’Rounding them up” and "Combing them ou 
“Tein the army and see the world” meant for thousandsofthen joining hearmy 
ind Seeing the next world. One enthusiastic recruiting orator, adressing a vast mob 
Trafalgar Square, informed the crowd that thousands of ther comrades were 
Vigin the trenches and concluded by saying "Wort you inen? Sef 
UNE men joined up on the spot Towards the end of He confit there was such 
Those of fighting men that there was talk of ling the Old Age Pensioners 
M combing out the Infant Schools, while erp Willesden Cemetery a huge 
cand bs “Wake up England" 
rd bore the inscription 
tthe close ofthe amazing business ther wasmac llowigand trumpeting 
Beet а “evolutionary situation" devdnping Mil of men tad grown so 
*ustomed to killing that, finding themseves denied the “fruits of victory,” they 
Sedna fury upon ther respectivo goverment, andl for four years Ве word 
таа па fury up and abortive revolutions. In 1917 a vast 
У troubled by insurrections, uprisings: 
ys ‘handful of determined men led the masses. 
Age took place in Russia, where a Я 
Som Ceariech to the Dictatorship of Boshevism. Since ће death of Lenin, that 
ism to the Dictator i 
“ity has been plodding its way steady into Capa andin 1930 we leam 
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thatitis fitted up with the latest modern improvements - a Secret Рае а Secret 
Service, a Diplomatic Corps, food queues, unemployment and a rigorous prison И 
Seres for those who wag their tongues too freely in favour of Freedom, that ^ 
в of which, according to Mussolini the world has grown sick я 
"The worship of machinery, mass production, and the generalregimentation of) 
the patient masses, point clearly to Russia in a capitalist direction. There are three / 
nenes in that happy land -the peasantry, who instead of prayingto theSaints, bow 
id sess themselves beforea statueof Lenin, thusfortifying themselvesfor thetoil | 
‘whichis theircommon loton earth; the Civil Service bureaucrats oftheCommunist | 
Party, who have a vested interest in Communismand hold on like leeches to their 
jobsyand the Krassin Class, who visit Europe, dine with Kings, quaff the champagne 
‘cup, and send their daughters to Oxford. The Revolution has devoured its children 
and sent into exile its most brilliant leader. The fallen Dictator is now begging for 
admission at the doors of every bourgeoise country in Europe, Strange what an 
nthusiasm this man has developed for Liberty now that he is no longer on the 
saddle! 

In the meantime the “pale, pathetic people” of Western Europe have plodded 
оп from one phase of government to another, without much appreciable 
improvement in their living or working conditions. 

"The rise ofa new and independent party in England during post war years/has. 
not brought therareand refreshing fruit asyet within the grasp of the masses. Most 
of the leadersareaveragemen, andaveragemen, however worthy they may be, are 
not the stuff irom which great progressive schemes evolve. 

All human advancement is the work of exceptional men, the thinkers and the 
doers of this world, who care nothing for rule or rote, precedent or custom but go 
boldly on as their business and desires dictate. Itis, perhaps, just as well that the 
people are never consulted in great affairs - except at election times, with tongue 
in cheek - for the people are never in favour of change. There is no reform, no 
progressive measure of any kind or description that has not beon stongly opposed 
by what Ibsen called “the damned compact majority”. The first man to carry an 
‘umbrella was laughed at ashe passed through the streets; the first woman toride 
a bicycle washooted by themob; the first motor-car was stoned; the first railway- 
train denounced as an invention of Satan. 

The extension of the school age; abolition of overtime; a shorter working day 
aveall been strongly opposed by the majority of working people. Politically their 
intelligence is below zero, and in matters calling for considered judgement, their 
opinion is of no valve whatever. 

Yetin spite ofthese grave defects, they are kindly, patient end more free from 
snobbery than any other class. An atmosphere of friendliness prevails amongst 
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them, sothatone always felsat homein moving andmising with them Possessing 
litle they are the most hospitable people on earth. There cannot be anything 
fundamentally wrong with them What they пем is better education, ma 
‘pportunities for travel, better conditions in which o lve ad work, that they 
maydevelopthosefinequalitieswhschliedeepwittinthernatues No Government 
Which fails to take bold and drastic steps to grapple with this prolem of the 
cultural and educational development is worthy of suppor. 


A QUIET WEEKEND IN MANCHESTER. 
(From The Black Hat No2 Sept 1930) 
Amid scenes of enthusiasm unparalleled in the history of mankind, arived in 
Manchester, on Saturday, September 20th. A dense mass of people, hilarious and 
welLnigh hysterical with joy, tightly wedged together, threw their hankercheifsin 
theair, beat their palms together, stamped their feet and hung about each other's 
necks in an ecstacy of delirious adoration 

Hastily kissing the engine driver, and warmly congratulating him on his pluk 
and endurance, I made my way to the barriers, accompanied by my private 
secretary, Lord Stamfordham,and mytwounder secretaries, the Lords Beaverbrook 
and Rothermere, together with the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, Lord 
Derby, the Marquis of Bute, Count Ten and the Rev. Napper Tandy 

Aswarmof luggage carriers, including the Hon Bertrand Rustle and Professor 
Harold J. Laskar, hung around expectant, filing the air with her shell damour. 
They were ultimately dispersed by native policemen, armed with thick bamboo 
‘anes, and fled howling into the sie streets and alleys adjoining thestation. 

Alter being carried shoulder-high to the Town Hall, we were metby the Lard 
Mayor, Alderman Plumtree, accompanied by his good lady, the gracious and 
charming Miss Elizabeth Lazenby, and a large corporation, which included two 
Chief Constables, and a regiment of foot 

Altera brief ceremony, during which allheads were bared | was presented with 
gokien casket, containing the remains of ће Hon Bertrand Rustie and Profesor 
Нагоја), Laskar. Bowing low, and trembling slighty, the Lord Mayorthen handed 
me the Seals of the City and, laying the Charter ona specially prepared table he 
solemnly declared mea Freeman of Manchester and District, with fullsights tostay 
and go as I might think fit 

When the cheering had subsided, and order having been restored, I addressed 
the citizens from the top of the Midland Hotel, and in a few well chosen words, 
enjoined them to disperse quietly and to proceed to their homes. 

By this time the day was well advanced, andas dinner had been prepared atthe 
Cathedral Close, we proceeded at once tothe inaugral ceremony. 
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of a long table sat the Dean and chapter, who had area 
To ge a 
сото аре у aed, he beckoned ц о ar places and the mea! began, 

Nc ely eating to se around me so many old faces that Thad ote, 
adit ande wih No ime was wasted in preliminaries A multtudinons vare 
da t erc spendin ave profusion before ia, Inmumerable assovkmentaf 
ot heal comestibles ud been assembled for the occasion Cigars from. 
hemos rete from Havana, cheroois from Cuba and chewing tobacco from 
Ore celow yin pes upon a table specially constructed for the purpose ty 
А oratio officials: Choice wines of the rarest vintage, bad been obtained 
Abe Ci aretofrlicenceetablihonent, while many ofthe guests had brought 
their own tea and sugar. 

Ara consisted of mock turtle, real turtle, turtle soup, pea-soup, chicken 
soup and dicken pos, black and white pudding, lumago pie tond-inthe hole, 
ани shutters, gorgon and Emile Zola, pig's feet, sheep heart, cd’s haid, 
faggot chus and maggot pies champagne shampoo rel peo and mpoo, eag 
тек, boaters, breadcrumbs, Trafalgar hot-pot, curry comb, the Hon 
Bertrand Rustle and Professor Harold J Laskar. 

Bertand Russell and Professor Harold Laskihad annoyed Bonar Thompsonby 
refusing to contribute financially to the setting up of The Black Hat in rather 
condescending letters] 

‘Outofrespectto the Chief Magistrate, Mr Endelberry Postlewaite, whoisastict 
teetotaler no intoxicants were drunk, the guests contenting themselves with water, 
whisky, rum, brandy, beer, Red Biddy and methylated spirits 

A Koupe of Wesleyan dancers, hired from the Central Mission, were present to 
entertain he morelow minded visitors, but no untoward incident occurred andthe 
insinuations of the Rev. Boddington Ditheroe were quite unwarranted. A fau pas 
was commited by the Hon. Bertrand Rustle, but a stern glance from Councilor 
George Hall was sufficient to suppress all comment. 

"The banqueting and junketing continued far into the night, and by 4 am. all 
hands were sound asleep. 

By noon the following day we vere dressed and ready for inspection, and. to 3 
fanfare of trumpets, accompanied by hautboys, coldboys, hot-dogs, the sounding 
of truckets and the ringing of welkins, we paraded through the principle 
thoroughfares of the city. 

Everywhere was bustle and animation. A lavish display of bunting was to De 
observed. The whole city was en fte and en masse. The children in their pretty am 
coloured frocks being particularly pleasing. At 1 o'clock the cortege halted, while 
amid mich stampingof feet and clapping ofhands, the Bishop of Birmingham read 
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| (the desd, after which he won al 

\ | eerie ing a few snatches ofan ld Boe aning Sig ope 
| WE hush fell upon theassembly as Созгада таа, 

| ны 
| | see erie book, The Eighteenth Bluenare of te Cona praa SS Кад 
|| er orots moving recitat henry oleae nar" A te 
T eho remained were handed over to be deat with acordin e 
A | pareho tc Hat in 1932 with Theos in sole che hence Te pe rtas 
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